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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


RESUME OF THE SEASON. 
The most eventful season since Mr. Lumley first took the 
reins of government in hand at Her Majesty’s Theatre has at 
length come to a termination, with a series of extra perform- 
ances at “ playhouse prices” (to use the adopted expression), 
which have brought a vast deal of money to the treasury. 
Before proceeding to offer any general remarks on the conduct 
and policy of the management during the year, let us chro- 
nicle the principal events in the order of their occurrence. 
The theatre opened on Saturday, March 22nd, with Doni- 
zetti’s Lucia di Lammermoor, introducing for the first time to 
an English audience a new and youthful aspirant for operatic 
honours, in the person of Mademoiselle Caroline Duprez, 
daughter of the celebrated French tenor of that name, who 
appeared as Lucia. The other parts in the opera were sup- 
ported by Calzolari, Balanchi (his first appearance), Romag- 
poli (his first appearance), and Lorenzo. A more legitimate 
success was never achieved by a begintter than that of Mdile. 
Duprez on this occasion. Her youth and prepossessing per- 
sonal appearance at once won the sympathies of the audience, 
while her voice,—“ not large, strong, piercing and vigorous, as 
in sopranos robust, but small, tender, fluty, sympatica”— 
in short, a highly favourable specimen of the Gallic organ of 
song, partaking even largely of the sweeter quality of the 
Italian, pleased unanimously ; and the quiet intelligence 
exhibited in her acting made up the sum of attractions and 
confirmed the favourable impression. The acquisition of a new 
prima donna, in a special line, to Her Majesty’s Theatre was 
welcomed unanimously by the press as well as by the sub- 
scribers ; and the verdict of the Parisian connoisseurs, awarded 
just previously to Mademoiselle Duprez at the Theatre des 
Italiens, where Mr. Lumley first introduced her to the 
public, in company and under the auspices of her cele- 
brated father, was not, as is often the case, set aside 
by the Aristarchi of the British metropolis, but 
loudly echoed and established. Signor Balanchi, a new 
basso, in the character of Bide-the-bent, was voted a respect- 
able artist, with a good voice ; and Signor Romagnoli, the new 
tenor, in Arturo, as a tall artist with no voice, who transposed 
his solo in the finale to the second act. Signor Lorenzo, in 
the part of Enrico, if he did not prove himself a Tamburini or 
a Ronconi, showed, at least, a great deal of dramatic fire, and 
not a little style. We are mistaken if this gentleman, with 
study, although his voice is rather pleasing than strong, do 


not ultimately attain a position to be envied, by those who fail 
to attain it, and acknowledge it. Calzolari, “that excellent, 
and florid, and zealous, and always perfect,” and every thing 
but eager singer, the chosen éenore di bravura of M. Fétis and 
Mr. Lumley, was indisposed on this occasion—which was 
unfortunate, since it prevented him from doing justice to his 
indisputable powers. He, however, entirely regained his 
laurels in the progress of the season. The opening night was 
also distinguished by a new ballet, from the brain of the active 
M. Paul Taglioni, entitled L’Isle des Amours, in which the 
costumes and tableaux were after the manner of Watteau, the 
French painter, whose inventions have helped to colour the 
emails, and brooches, and ivories, and cameos, and other 
miniatures of his country, for nearly two centuries. So much 
was said at the time of this ballet-—which gave a better 
augur: of vias «as te happen in the choregraphic depart- 
ment at Her Majesty's Pheatre, during the season, than what 
subsequently did happes it we need say no more about it 
here tha pléte. It brought back to us, 
however, Amalia Ferraris, the agile, strong, and speedy, and 
pretty, and intelligent, and popular—more agile, strong, and 
speedy, and pretty, and intelligent, and popular than before, 
greatly improved, moreover, in ease of gesture, and meaning 
variety of pantomime. It brought us, also, Mademoiselles Petit 
Stephan, Ausandon, and Tedeschi (a new comer), as charming 
instalments of Mr. Lumley’s whilome matchless corps de ballct. 
It brought us M. Gosselin, King of Terpsichorean professors, 
who teaches everybody, from Carlotta Grisi, to the tiniest 
coryphée, as an admirable actor of burlesque. It displayed M. 
Charles, the young and active, more young and active and bound- 
ing than ever ; to say nothing of M. M. Venafra, Gouriet, Ehrick, 
and Di Mattia, of whom to say anything must be to say some- 
thing favourable. The music of M. Nadaud, in the absence of 
Signor Pugni at St. Petersburgh, sparkled with unborrowed 
light—that is, unborrowed from Signor Pugni—and lost nothing 
by comparison. M. Nadaud conducted the ballet with his 
usual ability. One great feature in the evening’s performance 
was the overture to Masaniello, played by the band, which fol- 
lowed the National Anthem, which followed the opera. By 
new engagements, such as Laub, Deichmann, (violins,) Vogel, 
(tenor,) Rowland, Pratten, and Muller, (contrabassi,) with the 
retention of Lavigne, Remusat, Tolbecque, Piatti, and others, 
teo few to sp@ify, Balfe, who exhibited his accustomed 
energy, quickness, and activity, had vastly’improved the band— 





which also gave augury of brilliant results, not subsequently 
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realised, for reasons to be stated in 2 future column. And 
thus much for the opening night. 

The repetition of the Lucia, on the following Tuesday, 
confirmed the success of Mdlle. Duprez, and gave us Calzolari 
in renewed health. 

On Saturday, March 29th, Auber’s magnificent opera, 
Gustave II1., according to the promise of the prospectus, was 
produced, for the rentrée of Madame Fiorentini, who had made 
so favourable an impression in several performances at the end 
of the preceding season. The fine music which Auber has put 
into the mouth of the Countess Ankerstrom, was admirably 
suited to the rentrante, whose great and sonorous voice was 
perhaps never heard to more advantage. The Page was de- 
lightfully played by Mdlle. Caroline Duprez ; who, nathless, 
produced her greatest effect in the fal rondo from Le Serment, 
another of Auber’s operas, for the introduction of which, 
albeit she executed it quite as well as Madame Dorus Gras, the 
youthful songstress was rudely but not unjustly chid. The 
part of Gustave, the airs alone excepted, was unsuited to 
Signor Calzolari; who, however, appeared in a striking and 
appropriate wig. M. Poultier, of “sommeil” celebrity, a tenor 
from the Academie Royale de Musique, who was engaged to 
strengthen everything, materially strengthened the cast of 
Gustave, by assuming the small part of Ribbing; and with 
Signor Lorenzo, a picturesque and ponderous Ankerstrom, full 
of fire and intelligence, and M. Frederick Lablache, a correct 
and capital Dehorn, helped to make a legitimate effect in the 
grand lottery trio, where it devolves upon Ankerstrom to 
pistol his king and rival. The part of Arvedson introduced a 
handsome new mezzo-soprano—Mademoiselle Feller—who 
completely reversed the popular saying, ‘as ugly as a witch.” 
Of the manner in which the last act of this fine opera—twin 
brother of Masaniello—was played at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
we regret that we cannot speak in terms of commendation. 
Some of the most beautiful dances were omitted, and others of 
little or no merit obtruded in their place ; so that the whole 
became a meaningless melange, instead of that thing of form 
and manner which proceeded from the brilliant fancy of Auber. 
The Pas des folies was newly musicked by Signor Pugni, 
who, fresh from St. Petersburgh, took Auber’s first theme and 


rolled it about in his icy grasp, like a shapeless and unsightly snow. | 


ball. The general arrangement of the scene, however—thanks 
to the activity and ingenuity of Mr. Harris —in some degree 
redeemed, if it in no wise sanctified, the mangling of the 
music. More successful in making us forget even this mer- 
ciless massacre of a beautiful work, was the first appearance 
for the season of the exquisite and unapproachable Carlotta 
Grisi. The absolute Queen of her domain, she lifted the 


sinning Signor Pugni (as she has often done before) on her 
airy pinions, bore him, nil'd he wil’'d he, out of the swamp of his 
own mediocrity into the regions of ethereal ®refection, where, 
streaming like a sunbeam, flying like an eagle in the golden 
clouds, flitting like a butterfly upon the wings of its desire, 








Carlotta riveted the eyes of all beholders—or rather, made them 
wander wittingly, since, in the busy allegro, she was never 
one second in one place—dragging after her Signor Pugni like 
the devilish old man in the tale, the half ghastly, half unseen 
shadow of the petrified Peter (Schlemil), his misdeeds for- 
gotten, and his ghastliness gilded by the sunny smiles and 
twinkling movements of the fairest and most richly endowed 
of the sparkling daughters of Terpsichore. In a word, Car- 
lotta’s reappearance was a new triumph, in spite of the clouds 
of dissatisfaction that had gradually gathered before she came 
before the foot-lights, but dispersed no sooner than she was 
seen, as at the burning influence of the sun’s eye, or the stream- 
ing radiance of the midnight moon. Curlotta triumphed, and 
Auber was forgotten ; but Pugni was not unremembered. There 
were those present who took notes. On the whole, the pro- 
duction of Gustave at Her Majesty’s Theatre was a great 
“fait,” but might have been a more perfect “ geste.” There 
were blots upon the performance which render unqualified 
praise impossible. If the production at the Italian theatre of 
the great operas of the French Academy be in obedience to 
a growing change of taste in the musical and especially the 
operatic public, it would appear that the only way to meet 
that satisfactorily would be to bring them out in as complete 
and perfect a manner as the means at disposal may admit of. 
We cannot think the true ends of art are a bit better served 
by the unfinished execution of fine works than by the fault- 
less represtation of those of less pretension. And this objec- 
tion, we regret to say, we shall have frequently to urge in the 
course of the present resumé. 

In spite of this, however, Gustave became one of the de- 
cided attractions of the early season, was played four times in 
succession, and was immediately followed by the Masaniello 
of the same composer, which, unannounced in the prospectus, 
was, to the general surprise, brought out on Thursday, the 
10th of April, in many respects more efficiently than at the 
rival house. The cast introduced three new tenors— Pardini, 
Scotti, and Mercuriali—the first of whom, although labouring 
under indisposition, made a good impression in the character 
of the Neapolitan fisherman; the second proved himself 
utterly inadequate to sing the music of Alphonso; while the 
third, in the little part of Lorenzo, showed at least that he had 
a tolerable voice. Signor Pardini has continued since to pre- 
serve a respectable position as a second-rate first tenor; Mer- 
curiali has grown into favour with the public as a first-rate 
second tenor ; and Scotti has been blown out by the winds of 
passing events. The occasion was also marked by the first ap- 
pearance of the popular Massol (seceder from the Royal Italian 
Opera), in his well known part of Pietro, in which he proved 
himself as unapproachable as ever, and was enthusiastically 
welcomed. Madame Fiorentini was the Elvira, and again 
showed herself’ perfectly at home in Auber’s music. But the 
great feature of the cast, and of the night,was the Fenella, per- 
sonated by Mademoiselle Monti,who came tousas “the first mime 
of Italy,” and proved herself not only that, but much more— 
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—one of the greatest actresses the stage has ever seen. The 
effect produced by this admirable artist was recorded in enthu- 
siastic terms by the entire press, and the wonder was that Mr, 
Lumley, throughout the remainder of the season, made no 
further use of such special and extraordinary talents. A new 
ballet of action, for Monti and Carlotta Grisi, was counted upon 
as a certainty by the subscribers and the public; and music by 
Edward Loder, who was known to be engaged in the theatre, 
was talked of with no less confidence. This would indeed have 
been a great fact, which the lively little Perrot would have 
doubtless accomplished ; but, as the sequel showed, M. Paul 
Taglioni had other fish to fry—and fried them. It is well 
known that a new ballet by the celebrated librettist, M. St. 
Georges, was in the theatre, expressly intended for Carlotta 


Grisi, and for which Edward Loder was pledged to compose 
the music. Why this was suppressed it behoves Mr. Lumley’s 
talented maitre de ballet to explain ; and moreover, how it hap- 
pens that this same ballet of M. St. Georges, which was not 
found good enough for Her Majesty’s Theatre, should yet be 
considered good enough for the Italian Opera at Berlin? Hic 
jacet—a mystery! But to return to Masaniello. The dances— 
the Guaracha, the Bolero, and the Tarantella—were more ad- 
mirably executed than even on the stage of the Grand Opera 
at Paris. The corps de ballet-—now completed by the addition 
of that charming trio, Julien, Lamoureux, and Rosa, with 
Esper, the pretty Spaniard—was more unapproachable than 
ever. The costumes were appropriate, beautiful, and His- 
spanish ; and the Tarantella was footed to perfection by Amalia 

erraris and M. Charles. Marshall, too, in his scenery, wielded 
a gigantic and poetical brush; in short, the opera of 
Masaniello was more successful than that of Gustave—and 
deservedly so, since the great composer’s music was given, with 
some slight exceptions, in its “ integrity,” without clippings, 
changes, cuts, or other mutilations. 

We should have mentioned that, on the previous Tues- 
day, Mademoiselle Caroline Duprez achieved a third and 
well deserved success, as Amina in Sonnambula—the po- 
pular barytone, Colletti, making his rentrée as Rodolpho, 
and experiencing a warm reception ; Calzolari playing El- 
vino, one of his best parts ; and Mdlle. Feller making a very 
comely and acceptable Lisa: that, after the opera, Carlotta 
Grisi once more floated through the 7’ruandaise (pursued by 
the elastic Charles). 

* Like an unbodicd joy whose race has just begun—” 

to the visible enchantment of the habitues ; and that, after this, 
Coletti appeared in the last scene of the Due Foscari, with 
laboured beard and sonorous organ triumphantly appealing to 
the sympathies of the audience. (We should have stated in 
our review of Masaniello, that Lorenzo made a step forward 
in Borella, and Balanchi a step backward in Silva—and that it 
was neither of their faults.) 

The repetition of La Mula di Portici (Masaniello) on the 
12th was memorable for the indisposition of Pardini, who, after 
the third act, was compelled to “give up,” the part, and his 
place was supplied by M. Poultier, who sang the “ sleep-song” 
in F, without shoes (as usual) and nearly all in his falsetto— 
nevertheless, producing a very favourable impression, and not 
upsetting his Gallic reputation. Under the circumstances we 
shall say no more. 

Thus much for the Ante-Easter season, with the additional 
observation that two events of importance, not announced in 
the prospectus, came off, to the surprise and satisfaction of the 
subscribers—the appearance of Massol, and the production of 





Masaniello, whereby Mr. Lumley, in exceeding promise, by no 
means diminished enjoyment. 


* “ * 
* * * * 


The after Easter season was inaugurated portentously by 
the arrival of the ponderous and popular Lablache, whose 
Dulcamara—though not Ronconi’s, Lablache’s—elicited, as it 
were, echoes of the antique roar, and bigly contrasted with 
the slender grace and dulcet delicacies of Caroline Duprez’s 
fourth part, Adina—which, curtly coquettish, and capriciously 
quaint, raised her another step on the ladder of public estima- 
tion. ‘To speak of Calzolari’s Nemorino is to say that he 
sang sweetly, and acted somewhat over boisterously—an un- 
usual thing with the accomplished florid tenor, who was, as it 
were, rudely rustic, uproariously suburban. As for Coletti in 
Belcore, he was not Tamburini, nor light, nor humourous, 
nor florid, but weighty, thoughtful, painstaking, and Coletti. 
The opera was followed by the re-appearance of Carlotta Grisi, 
after a short interregnum of influenza, in some fragments from 
Les Metamorphoses, M. Paul Taglioni’s best ballet. On this 
occasion it was remarked, aptly and poetically, by ourselves, 
that “ the influenza had not hurt her—how could it—it laid 
its hands upon her but to caress her.” It sat upon her as it 
were an eager lover on the confiding lap of his mistress, gazing 
in her eyes and exclaiming, with blent bathos, “ I am thine, 
thou art not mine!” So that, in sober prose, instead of Car- 
lotta Grisi catching the influenza, influenza caught the Carlotta 
Grisi. 

We should have said before, but this is the right place to 
say it, that at the next performance of La Muta di Portici, 
Pardini, having entirely recovered, resumed his part as the 
Vesuvian sprat-catcher ; and the anxious M. Poultier was con- 
veyed back to the dungeons of obscurity, from which but 
now he had deftly emerged, panting on tiptoe for dis- 
tinction. 

At this epoch the cry arose, “ What will Mr. Lumley do 
with all his prime donne—nine, ten, eleven—Caroline Duprez, 
Alaymo, Fiorentini, Sontag, Barbieri Nini, Cruvelli, Ugalde 
Beauce, Stoltz, Giuliani, Parodi, Alboni—twelve, Nau 
—thirteen, Fisher—and fourteen, * * *—four of whom had 
already arrived, seven of whom, three whereof unannounced in 
the prospectus, came afterwards ; two, both whereof an- 
nounced in the prospectus, came not at all; and one who comes 
next season to play the * * *, of the celebrated * * *, 
« What will Mr. Lumley do with all his prime donne ?—we 
asked the question ourselves in a well-written leader, whichwas 
loosely reduced into French by our capital confrére, P. A. 
Fiorentino, and our careful contemporary, Le Menistrel. To 
the query, thus doubly echoed, no answer came ; the resolution 
was in the womb of time, which after fructrified and bore 
it—a child with many heads and hands. 

We now come to an event (we record the date— Saturday, April 
26th), which, pompously announced, prognosticated prodigies. 
We do not, with the vile object of a pun, allude to the eke. 
tion of J/ Prodigo, but to the first appearance of Mademoiselle 
Alai(y)mo, as the heroine in Donizetti’s tragedy-opera, 
Lucrezia Borgia. Of the middle height, slight and graceful 
figure, expressive face, tinted feint, and broad forehead— 
a pupil, nay a friend, of the gifted author of Fridolin—the dark 
debutante achieved a decided success, which was duly 
chronicled, with the reservation that Mdlle. Alai(y)mo wanted 
nothing but voice, physique, stamina, and experience, suited to 
the proportions of a vast amphitheatre, to move to the quick the 
thousands that assemble readily within the walls of Her- 
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Majesty's Theatre—distributed horse-shoe-wise, with amber 
hangings—at the bidding of Mr. Lumley ; but these wanted 
necessarily confined the effects within the means of the young 
and intelligent artist to arias of less bulk and circumference. 
The rentrée of the gentle Gardoni, as Gennaro the graceful, 
with “another volume added to his voice” by the Morning 
Chronicle, (Gardoni’s voice is now in five volumes—when he 
first appeared in 1847, it had (a) volume, and up to the pre- 
sent year, 1851, the press has recognised another annually), 
added materially to the delights of the evening, while Mdlle. 
Ida Bertrand, who also re-entered as Orsini, was complimented 
by anencore in the “ Brindisi.” Of the Alfonso of Lablache 
we need say nothing. 

About this time, on a long Thursday, when the Lablaches, 
pere and fils, had voiced and footed twice through the pre- 
sumed comic duet from the Matrimonio Segreto, the curtain 
re-rose, and behold the Crystal Palace in appropriate effigy. 
Il s'agissait of a mask, wherein the whole company, operatic, 
choregraphic and statistic, in costumes of every clime, started, 
asit were, by magic froma shapeless rainbow. What they had to 
do we could not well make out, until Balfe, waving his baton, 
a pean for the whole vocal corps was struck up to some verses, 
by Barry Cornwall, commencing with this strikingly original 

ine :— 


“ All hail.” 


The semichorus, with an organ behind the scenes, had an 
effect. The national anthem, solos by Fiorentini and Caro- 
line Duprez, was introduced ; and the whole wound up with a 
lively cebaletta, composed, as we understood, for the occasion, 
by Balfe, who, retiring from his place, left Nadaud to the 
baton to direct a series of dances of all nations, in which 
Carlotta, Ferraris, and the principals were all employed. It is 
enough to add that the new divertissement was a complete 
Jiasco; any thing stupider of its kind we never witnessed. We 
wonder at M. Paul Taglioni. Balfe of course could not help it. 

An event of the highest importance, which had b.en anxi- 
ously expected by the subscribers all the season, took place on 
Saturday, May the 8rd. Need we say we allude to the first 
appearance of Madame Sontag, who, as Maria in the Figlia 
del Reggimento, renewed her triumphs of the previous season, 
was enthusiasticaliy received, and ably supported by Gardoni 
as Tonio, and Frederick Lablache as Sergeant Sulpizio. 

After more than one postponement another fact of the sea- 
son was consummated, in three acts, by the transplantation of 
Alary’s opera buffa, called Le Tre Nozze, from the boards of 
the Italian Opera, at Paris, to those of Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
Of the reception accorded to this work, and of the manner of 
its performance, of the polka sung by Madame Sontag and 
danced by Lablache (the feature of the opera), of the two 
encores—the trio, with the shake for Madame Sontag, and the 
polka final—of the debut of the barytone, Ferranti, in Cricca, 
of the rentrée of that useful and intelligent artiste, Madame 
Giuliani, as Vespina, of Gardoni’s Chevalier, and certain in- 
congruities in the costumes, of the battery in the Post, and 
the praises in the rest of the papers, enough has already 
been said to render anything more at this juncture superfluous. 
Suffice it, the Tre Nozze, if nota failure, was as not a success, 
and though repeated several times, it failed several times to 
impress the cognoscenti with a high idea of its merits, or to 
shake the di/ettanti from their chronic lethargy. 

And now to speak of an event, the mere allusion to which 
fills the pen with extemporaneous ink, and covers the paper 
with words of fire. Need we say weallude tu the first per- 
formance of Don Giovanni, Mozart's chef d’euvre, with Sontag, 





Fiorentini (vice Parodi), Giuliani, Coletti, Lablache, Calzo- 
lari (vice Gardoni), and Scapini, a new importation from Mr. 
Lumley’s Parisian troupe, who successfully explained to the 
audience how the music of the Commendatore should not be 
sung. ‘The remarkable points of this performance were the 
restoration of that part of the music in the last scene usually 
curtailed at this theatre, and the escape from the usual encore 
of the “11 mio tesoro,” ingeniously managed by Signor Cal- 
zolari. Of the general performance of Don Giovanni we shall 
have much tu say in our Coda! Meanwhile Fidelio is an- 
nounced for Thursday. 


(To be continued in our next.) 








HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 

The cheap prices during the week were so successful that 
the performances have been continued this week for five more 
nights—positively the last. We have nothing further to do 
respecting these ultra-extra-entertainments than to record the 
particulars thereof, which were as follows :— 

On Tuesday the Barbiere was given, with the two last 
acts of Fidelio, a divertissement for Caroline Rosati and the 
principal ballerinas, and an extract from Lucrezia Borgia. 
The novelty of the evening was the first appearance of Signor 
Paltoni, who played Bartolo in the absence of Lablache. To 
undertake the part of Bartolo after Lablache with any hope 
of success, would be volatile and unremunerative. Paltoni 
has merit as an- artist, and shone with great respectability 
on the present occasion. His humour is decidedly Paltonian 
rather than Lablachian, and he did his best with Rossini’s music. 

On Wednesday the first act of Norma; the grand diver- 
tissement from Il Prodigo ; selections from Der Freischutz ; 
the last act of Otello (for Sontag and Pardini) ; the last act 
of Anna Bolena; and La Saltarella for Caroline Rosati and 
M. Silvain. 

On Thursday La Sonnambula, with selections from Lucia 
di Lammermoor ; the Pas de cing (divertissement); an extract 
from Linda di Chamouni; and the ballet Les Cosmopolites. 

Last evening was presented the Barbiere, compressed into 
one act ; a selection from Lucrezia Borgia ; the last act of 
Ernani ; the last act of Otello; the Quadrille Francais from 
Les Cosmopolites ; and La Saltarella. 








CORBARI. 


Every lover of the Italian Opera will be enchanted to hear 
that Mr. Lumley has engaged this accomplished and charming 
singer, as principal comprimaria, at the Theatre des Italiens 
in Paris. Corbari is also, we b-lieve, to have certain premiers 
réles, adapted to her special talent. Corbari will, moreover, 
return next season to London, where her place has never yet 
been filled up—simply because, in her line, she is without an 
equal. To the attractions of a lovely person and a voice ex- 
quisitely beautiful and sympatica, Amalia Corbari adds a 
knowledge of music very unusual among singers, a fund of 
grace and feeling, and a rare dramatic intelligence. Such a 
combination of qualities raises Corbari into a higher atmo- 
sphere than that which comprimarie in ordinary are wont to 
breathe, and in good earnest constitute her a prima donna, in 
the fullest acceptation of the term. Mr. Lumley is happy in 








possessing such a treasure. 
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ALBONI. 


The reappearance of this magnificent singer at the Grand 
Opera of Paris, in the part of Fides, has given a fresh impulse 
to public excitement, and the Prophete of Meyerbeer is again 
filling the treasury of the establishment. Alboni’s impersona~ 
tion of Fides, without a sign of exaggeration or superfluous 
intensity, charms by its depth and earnestness. If Meyerbeer 
had composed the music expressly fer her he could not have 
fitted the peculiarities of her voice and means more thorougbly. 
As an example of pathetic singing it is impossible to surpass 
the expression Alboni gives to the air, “ Ah, mon fils!” The 
heart is touched and the ear delighted with this exquisite dis- 
play of feeling. In the great aria di bravura in A flat (act 5), 
Alboni unites unsurpassable finish of execution to a boldness 
and elevation of style, and a warmth and animation of de- 
livery, that raise her hearers to the highest pitch of ecstasy. 
Here the applause is fairly divided between the orchestra and 
the audience, the rows of the real clacque being completely lost 
in the genuine outbr2ak of public enthusiasm. Never was a 
more decided, never a more legitimate triumph achieved by a 
singer than that of Alboni as the heroine of Meyerbeer's last 
chef d'ceuvre. 

It is rumoured that the Barbiere of Rossini will be shortly 
produced for Alboni, but we cannot answer for the truth of 
the report. 








A NEW COMIC OPERA. 


The world of music will be astonished and delighted to 
know that the great Meyerbeer has finished a comic opera, the 
Kanne part in which is destined, on dit, for Mad. Sontag. 

e shall Jook forward with the utmost anxiety for this new 
child of the illustrious composer's fancy. “ Meyerbeer comic !”— 
the reader will ejaculate, incredulous. Yes, Meyerbeer comic 
—really and legitimately comic—as the sequel will show. 
Lucky Mad. Sontag! Lucky Mr. ——! 








SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


Mendelssohn’s oratorio, Elijah was repeated on Friday 5th, 
under the direction of Mr. Costa, to an audience that thronged 
Exeter Hall again to overflowing. The performance was one 
of the most perfect that even the Sacred Harmonic Society 
has ever given of this noble and difficult work, and it wasduly 
appreciated. The principal vocalists were Madame C. Novello, 
Miss E. Birch, and Miss Dolby, of whose admirable renderin 
we could only repeat what we have said on former occasions and 
Madame Macfarren, who more than confirmed the excellent 
impression her singing in the Messiah created the previous 
week by her faultless singing this week, especially in the 
grand declamatory scene for Jezabel, with the chorus, which 
she gave with an energy and clearness of enunciation that 
could not be surpassed. We have long advocated the claims of 
this highly intelligent and promising singer, and are glad to 
find that the public are beginning to recugnize and appreciate 
her great merits. Madame Macfarren has had too few oppor- 
tunities of showing the talent she possesses to advantage. Mr. 
Sims Recves, Mr. Walker, Mr. Whitehouse, Herr Formes, and 
Mr, Smythson, were the male vocal solists. ‘The Creation was 
given last evening. 


FIDELIO. 
(Concluded from our last.) 


Now we come to the recapitulation of the first part. The sub- 
ject is resumed from the place where it is given with the full force 
of the orchestra, and assumes the tone of enthusiastic exultation. 
This is here contrived without the startling interruption of the chord 
of F sharp, which before brought about such a sudden and complete 
revulsion of feeling, and with a skilful condensation that is equally 
judicious in the plan and pertineot to the expression we are brought 
to ahalf close on G. This introduces the second subject in C 
major, with a transitory digression into D flat, corresponding with 
that into F natural, when the subject was given in E. So we pro- 
ceed with the matter of the first part, given now in the original key 
of the movement, until where, after the passage of syncopated 
chords to which we have made espccial allusion, we had some four 
conclusive bars of tonic and dominant upon a pedal bass, in place 
of which here the coda begins with a passage of great simplicity, 
but of most exquisite beauty for wind-instrumcnts in octaves, in 
which there seems to be poured out a whole heartful of melting 
love, of ecstatic tenderness. The delay upon the acute A, the 
major ninth of the harmony, conveys to us that most exquisitely 
subtle and delicate feeling which is so completely at the utmost 
extreme of pleasure, that to exceed it would be to pass into the 
acutest, keenest pain, --or, perhaps better, it is that link between 
pleasure and pain which is so equally composed of both or of a 
third, a nameless feeling that is neither, as to be only ascribable to 
joy or anguish by reference to the circumstance of sorrow or delight 
that stimulatesit. This passionate excitement subsides into the 
fond memory of early happiness, conveyed by the second subject, 
which is given for a third time, but, by a most ingenious stroke of 
mastery, we have it now without the digression into the minor 
second of the key, the same phrase occurring here without modula- 
tion, and then prolonged with that fond dalliance in which a composer 
sometimes shows himself unwilling to quit a favourite thought, and 
in this case makes his hearers no less eager to detain him. Here 
the original expression of the passage must surely be recovered ; 
what poignant anguish we feel in the atsence of a joy that has no 
longer being but in recollection, is equalled by the exquisite plea- 
sure of recalling a past sorrow, and contrasting it with the happi- 
ness that has filled its place, and then indeed we linger with an 
equal delight over the memory to the griefin which we as unre- 
strainedly indulge when pain is the present and pleasure is the 
past ; and this we find depicted in the music. Some phrases in 
unison of broken rhythm happily relieve the long continued regular 
swing of the movement, and prepare us for new excitement in the 
wonderfully worked up stretto, which is introduced by a very 
greatly prolonged passage of scales of most singular construction, 
that surpasses even the many points of preparation that give 
to this overture so peculiarly the character of excitement, and 
always lead to their climax with such powerful effect. 

The purport of the stretto must be to embody the same feeling 
as the concluding movement of the last finale, namely, the most 
enthusiastic, joyous, and unbounded rapture: and we marvel to 
find this feeling, that most rarely of any meets with adequate ex- 
pression, again in the same work most vividly brought before us, 
and through a medium entirely different from that by which it 
is elsewhere conveyed. The tumultuous passage that leads to this 
grand outburst of ecstatic exultation preeminently disposes the 
hearer for the appreciation of that which it introduces, and the 
stretto itself completely fulfils expectations that have been raised 
to the highest. It consists of a brief recurrence to the chief sub- 
ject, sufficient only to connect it with the general plan and feeling 
of the movement, which at once breaks off into a very vigorous 
continuation, that now appears for the first time in the desigu, but 
so satisfactorily grows out of the subject, as to seem in this place 
to be a natural part of it, and to belong, most consistently to the 
whole. This passage is an evident reccllection, if not an intended 
appropriation of an idea that occurs in the same situation in the 
first overture, which is curious, if not important to remark. Then 
we have another idea, quite new to the plau, of a right brilliant 
| and rejoiceful character. Next comes the powerful passage of 
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syncopated chords that concludes the first part, which is repeated 
with increased force of instrumentation, and prolonged with ad- 
mirable effect. This prolongation brings us to a dominant pedal, 
on which a succession of sustained harmonies, ascending by semi- 
tones, indicates the approach to the final full close, but this is de- 
layed by a transitory digression, which hints at a modulation into 
A minor, which modulation greatly enhances the effect of the 
tonic cadence when it is ultimately introduced. Then we have 
an alternation of tonic and dominant harmony upon the first two 
bars of the chief subject, and then a very long continuance of the 
chord of the key note, during which the third bar of the subject, 
that is turned to such wonderful account in the working of the 
second part, is the ground work of the passage; and so this great 
masterpiece, perhaps the most laboriously perfected of all the 
works of Beethoven, is brought to a grand, a noble, and worthy 
conclusion. 

The second overture, the sketch for this glorious composition, 
has been departed from and improved upon in the finished work 
in the following particulars. The passage of syncopated chords 
at the end of the first part is in the original much longer, and 
also the conclusive alternation of tonic and dominant, to which 
this leads, is longer than in the after composition. We have a 
recurrence of considerable length to the chief subject, given in 
imitation, that in the accepted overture is judiciously omitted. 
The “Free Fantasia” of the second part is made up for a long 
time of the working of the first phrase of the second subject, that 
which recalls the aria of Florestan, in alternation with the third 
bar of the chief subject, which, in its treatment here, as in the 
finished work, forces upon us the thoughts of Mendelssohn, and 
of that peculiar feeling in music which belongs especially to this 
composer. Then we have a recurrence to the chief subject in the key 
of D; and out of this grows a very long and elaborate development 
of the first two bars of the subject, comprising, as a very small 
portion, the same sequence of modulation from, and back, to, the 
key of C minor, that occurs in the other overture with prominent 
effect. This ‘“ Free Fantasia” of the second part is very greatly 
more extensive as to length, and excursive as to modulation, 
than the corresponding portion of the finished work. It contains 
many admirable points, to relinquish which must have been matter 
of no little difficulty to the composer, but it is upon the whole 
so diffuse as to have a decided effect of lengthiness from which 
notable fault, the close kneading together of all the members, and 
the admirable compactness of the whole in the Great Overture, so 
eminently exempt this most carefully contrived composition. Then 
we have a passage of quavers in unison, very much longer than the 
corresponding passage in the finished work, which at last is broken 
off with the trumpet-call, illustrating the impressive interruption 
of the scene in the prison, but this is introduced here in the key 
of E flat, not as in the other overture; and in the quartet, from 
which it may be said to be quoted, in the key of B flat, and the 
passage for the trumpet is quite different. Instead of the most 
beautiful passage of melody, that in the other overture, and the 
quartet, immediately foilows upon this strikingly dramatic inter- 
ruption, we have here the working of the chief subject resumed 
for some eight bars, and then a repetition of the summons, for the 
trumpet. There are then a few bars of mysterious character, but 
not of very obvious signification, which by an enharmonic change, 
lead to a short episodical adagio in the key of C, corresponding 
with a similar interlude in the first overture, insomuch as it is, like 
that, composed of the melody of Florestan’s aria, but it is very 
much indeed shorter than the movement with which we compare 
it. This adagio is immediately followed by the stretto without any 
recapitulation of the first part, and the stretto is, with only such mo- 
difications as otherwheres distinguish these two overtures, the same 
as in the finished work. We must observe, however, that in the 
printed score of the second overture we are told of some pages of 
the MS. being lost, which are supplied in this edition from the 
corresponding portion of the finished overture by Mendelssohn, 
and the world had sufficient respect for the judgment of this great 
master to take him as a satisfactory authority for the insertion 
which, from the natural manner in which it fits with the context, 
has all the appearance of being a restoration of what Beethoven is 
likely to have first written. We will only specialise of the modifica- 





tions to which we have alluded, the halving the time of the bars of 
the chief subject, with which the stretto commences, the effect of 
which Beethoven must have found to be trivial, if not ridiculous 

since he writes these bars in the finished overture in the same 
rhythm in which they appear in other portions of the composition. 
For all other distinctions of detail we refer our readers to the two 
scores, promising that the interest of the examination will very well 
indeed repay tie pains. 

The fourth and last overture, and that which from the time of 
its first performance has held its place as the accepted overture to 
the opera, comes next under notice. This differs entirely from all 
the other three, and it is to us less interesting than either of them ; 
but it possesses the great merits of clearness and brilliancy, and 
these, no less than its comparative brevity, befit it especially for 
its intended purpose of a theatrical prelude. 

The four bars of allegro with which it opens, although not iden- 
tical with the opening symphony of the allegro in Leonore’s aria, 
powerfully remind us of this, and must, we think, be intended to 
convey the same feeling. The identity of key, which is also the 
same as that of the second subject in the second and third overtures, 
helps, together with the similarity of phrase, to awaken a like idea 
in the hearer; and we are thus, we believe, justified in the sup- 
position that the sentiment of this song: 


“Ich folg dem innern Triebe, 
Ich wanke nicht ; 
Mich starkt die Pflicht 
Der treuen Gattin Liebe,” 


is intended to be embodied in this which, under certain modifi- 
cations, constitutes the chief subject of the overture. 

The eight bars of adagio that interrupt this bold and spirited 
beginning, suggest the hesitation, not of fear, not of unsettled 
purpose, but of that apparently natural diffidence in woman which, 
whether it be intuitive or whether it be educational, is indeed one 
of the most beautiful, or at least one of the most graceful and at- 
tractive points in female character, and which we may well suppose 
would make a heart, with all the firmness of Leonore’s, yet 
tempered with all her poetry and consequent delicacy of feeling, 
pause with that modesty which so greatly enhances the heroism of 
her actions, before entering upon an enterprise so fraught with 
perils as to call forth the exercise of the most masculine energy, 
and so full of embarrassing perplexities, as to tax the nicest feminine 
scruples. 

With the resumption of the allegro we may suppose that the 
“innere Trieb” again stimulates her; and in the recurrence of the 
adagio we find Leonore turning once more from the noble course of 
action upon which she is about to enter, to the delicate stream of 
passion which bears her on to undertake it, from the deeds without 
to the feelings within, to the scrupulous, delicate, diffident love of 
a woman which, while it makes her hesitate, first prompted and 
still urges her to the deeds of a hero. 

A change comes over the spirit of the picture. Whether the 
composer intended to follow the progress of Leonore’s thoughts, or 
draw a cloud over them and present an entirely new scene to the 
hearer, imports little. The gradual and almost imperceptible mo- 
dulation into C major, brings us surely into the prison where we 
may suppose our heroine to accompany us with her thoughts, and 
upon the idea of his attenuated form, his sufferings scarcely to be 
supported, to feed her determination to deliver her captive husband. 
The passage that here follows with its very extraordinary and 
striking arrangement for the orchestra, is the development of an 
idea in the duet for Pizarro and Rokko, where the latter describes 
the prisoner in his care as him “ Who scarcely lives, but rather 
hovers like a shadow.” The return to the key of E, with the half- 
close on B, suggests the impotent impatience of the captive ; and 
then we have his gradually sinking into a state of dreamy upcon- 
sciousness, lost in visions of tenderness with which his true love 
illuminates the deep abyss of his despair 

Now we enter fully upon the allegro, the important movement of 
the overture, of which the two short fragments that have already 
appeared have been as a kind of foreboding, and to which the 
whole matter that has been given before this point, consisting of 
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an alternation of allegro and adagio, forms an introduction. A 
definite, tuneful, and clearly rhythmical melody, assigned first to 
the horn and afterwards to the clarionet, with the accompaniment 
of reiterated notes in syncopated accents for the violins, suggests 
the idea of the heroine pursuing with cheerful firmness her arduous 
and hazardous task. The excitement of the feeling increases from 
where the violins ultimately take up the subject, until the entry of 
the full orchestra, with a new phrase of much brilliancy, which 
must he intended to convey (although very feebly in comparison 
to the noble manner in which we feel the same idea to be illus- 
trated in the other overtures) the exultation of the heroine in the 
— consciousness of her own strength of purpose and power of 
will: 

This is suddenly broken off by a descent in unison upon an A 
sharp, which introduces, wholly without preparation, the second 
subject, representing the sudden check of Leonore’s ardent anti- 
es of success, by the poignant sense of her present sorrows, 
which is cruelly augmented by the ungenial appearance of seeming 
gaicty she is compelled to assume. So we are disposed to translate 
the alternate pathetic syncopated phrases for wind instruments, 
and playful passages for violins, that constitute the dominant 
subject ; and we hope that such a rendering will not be found 
irrelevant nor unworthy. We fancy in this, Fidelio, as he is known, 
or supposed to be, in the disguise of the jailor’s assistant, making 
himself the esteemed, and so the indispensable, because the ever 
gay and willing, inmate of old Rokko’s household, and to put 
disguise beyond suspicion, becoming the accepted lover of Marzel- 
line, and the acknowledged rival of Jacquino; but all this, how- 
ever well-feigned pretension, cannot mask from herself the aching, 
anxious heart of Leonore. Her restless impatience in this fictitious 
position, is indicated in the continual change of key that charac- 
terizes this subject. The transition into E is very vigorous; and 
the codetta of the first part which this introduces, brings the 
heroine again before us in her truly noble character, stimulated by 
the difficulties that surround her to the most arduous exertions to 
surmount them. ‘The responsive phrases for wind and string in- 
struments upon a tonic pedal, is very Beethovenish and highly 
effective. Then we have a phrase that is not identical with the 
opening of the overture, but so closely in accordance with the 
feeling of it as to suggest it obviously, and we are sure intentionally, 
to the memory, and thus the first part closes. 

Without any break in the continuity of the movement, the second 
part, which is very brief and concise, commences with a sudden 
change into the key of G, that imparts quite a new colour to the 
feeling of the chief subject, denoting, as it seems to us, that the 
same one constant thought, however modified by the circumstances 
of her position, or the feelings of the moment, is ever and for ever 
present in her heart. One phrase of this chief subject, and after- 
wards two phrases together, carried through several keys, and then 
upon a long dominant pedal, constitute the whole of the working 
of the “free Fantasia,” the unusual shortness of which is to be 
accounted for by the great extension of the coda, that renders close- 
ness in this portion of the movement a most necessary part of 
the design. 

At the return to the subject in the original key, we are charmed 
with the effect of a counterpoint of quavers that is superadded upon 
it, which gives to it an entirely new interest, and shows the fancy 
of the composer to be most fertile when such is least expected. 
From henceforward we have a recapitulation of the first part. In 
this portion of the design there is one ‘piece of very singular but 
certainly judicious arrangement ; namely, ir the giving now what 
was before the dominant subject in the key of A, instead of in the 
original key of the movement; this, like the brevity of the “free 
Fantasia,” is accounted for by the great extent of the coda, which 
isall in the key of E, so that a short digression in this place forms 
again relief, and prevents the monotony of key that would 
otherwise prevail. The departure from the usual custom is made 
with the same intention as, in the second and third overtures, the 
giving the second subject in the third, instead of in the fifth of the 
original key, it occurs at a different position in the movemext, but 
it is equally well calculated for good effect,-and admirably fulfils its 
pur The course of modulations through which the second 
subject proceeds being here somewhat extended, brings us into the 





key of C, in the place where, in the first part, we had the modu- 
lation to E, which hes a remarkable effect of unexpected bright- 
ness ; and then, by aaother change in the course of the modulation 
we are brought here to the same full close in this key of C that we 
had before inthe key of B. The introduction of an augmented 
sixth introduces suddenly a half-close on B, and this brings in the 
opening phrase of the overture in the original key, and in the 
original form, in which it has not appeared since the opening, but 
with the addition of two trombones that have not been employed 
throughout the score until this point, and which must have been 
designed to give great additional force to the subject at its recur- 
rence, but which, to our constant surprise, on repeated hearing of 
the performance with most careful attention, make no perceptible 
difference in the effect. 

This dashing phrase is interrupted, as at the commencement of 
the overture, by the same adagio, with the addition of a passage of 
triplets distributed successively to the different instruments, which 
may perhaps be meant to figure the dawn of hope that dispels the 
hesitation, the sense of her own weakness, that was about to para~ 
lyze the efforts of our heroine when her energies were at the 
highest, and the occasion for their exercise paramount. Be this 
as it may, we affect not the passage ; and this candid acknowledg- 
ment of our want of interest should excuse, if it need excuse, the 
insufficiency of our explanation of it. 

Now begins the coda, or stretto, in an accelerated tempo, with an 
exciting passage of unison, formed on the accent of the principal 
subject, that works up to a tutti, in which we have the first phrase 
of this subject with an accompaniment of triplets in arpeggio, re- 
minding us, it must be intentionally, of the figure in the last adagio. 
After some alternation of tonic and dominant, we come to a tonic 
pedal, finishing with a much prolonged dominant harmony, a com- 
bination that is perhaps more intensely exciting than any other in 
the whole range of harmony, because demanding more imperatively 
than any other to be resolved; and one in which Beethoven very 
frequently and always effectively indulges, never, we believe, more 
effectively than in the four bars introduced in the third of these 
overtures, immediately before the chief subject is first given with 
the forte of the full orchestra. Then we have a very bold passage, 
in which the violins and basses proceed by contrary motion against 
the iterated notes of the brass instruments; and then a repetition 
of the opening phrase upon different intervals of the common chord, 
and so the overture concludes, with exhilaration and brilliancy. 

Here then, we close our remarks upon this great, this noble 
masterpiece ; and we close them as we began, with the perfect con- 
viction that Fidelio is, on the grounds we first adduced, on the 
grounds of its cvergrowing interest from first to last, and of the 
manner above all praise in which the interest of the action is not 
only illustrated, but heightened by the music, on these grounds we 
are convinced that Fidelio is the most perfect work existing on the 
lyric stage. In our observations we have endeavoured to particu- 
larize every point of importance throughout the opera—to do 
justice to many of them would have been impossible—and we shall 
be truly gratified if this analysis of all that is expressed, and all 
that is suggested to us throughout the work, may in any respect 
assist some who are less familiar with Beethoven’s only dramatic 
production than ourselves to the happy appreciation of its trans- 
cendent beauties. There exists, we understand from the preface 
to Mr. Mould’s interesting edition of the opera, an aria with 
chorus for the character of Pizarro, of which we have in vain sought 
to obtain a copy, as we expected to find in it at least some very 
curious matter for remark. With the exception of this one piece 
which, although it may have been written for Fidelio, certainly 
belongs not to it, we have in these papers omitted to notice nothing ; 
and we take leave of our patient readers, flattering ourselves that 
in having done our best with the subject, we have fulfilled our 
duty. G. A. M. 








Grist anv Mario.—The “incomparable pair’ are reposing 
themselves at St. Leonards, after the fatigues of the season, pre- 
vious to starting for St. Petersburgh. They go by land, via 
Warsaw. 
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WESTMENSTER ABBEY. 


We announced to our readers in April last the intention of 
the Dean and Chapter of Westminster to throw open the Abbey 
on the Sunday evenings throughout the months of May, June, 
July, and August, in order to afford additional church ac- 
commodation for the numerous strangers expected to visit 
London for the Great Exhibition. The crowded congregations 
on each Sunday evening have fully compensated the clergy 
attached to this ancient institution for the additional labours 
devolving on them, and there can be no doubt that much good 
has resulted from the earnestness with which they have prose- 
cuted their praiseworthy object. In order, at the same time, 
that such Protestant foreigners who might attend the services 
should not go away impressed with a bad opinion of the musical 
portion of the ceremony, the Dean and Chapter inereased their 
choir to nearly a hundred voices, calling into their aid the kind 
and gratuitous services of some of the members of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society and of the Purcell Club. Having attended 
on several occasions it gives us unfeigned pleasure to announce 
our unqualified satisfaction with the manner in which the 
musical service has been performed, and we may venture 
to hope that the great success which has attended the experi- 
ment may not be lost sight of on future occasions. The con- 
cluding evening service took place on Sunday evening last, 
when the Abbey was filled in every corner by a most attentive 
congregation. A very impressive sermon was preached by 
the Rev. Lord John Thynne, the sub-dean, in which he 
eloquently alluded to the success of their labours, and expressed 
his earnest hope that when the hundreds of thousands who 
had visited London on this remarkable occasion returned to 
their homes they would not fail to turn to good account the 
instructive lessons they had rece'ved, and give praises to God 
singing the final anthem. “Hallelujah! the Lord God 
omnipotent reigneth! Amen!” The choir immediately sang 
this grand chorus from the Messiah and, accustomed as 
we have been to hear it performed at the Sacred Harmonic 
Society's concerts with a full band and chorus of 700 per- 
formers, we were hardly prepared for so grand an effect. The 
impressive manner of the preacher, the deepening shadows of 
the aisles of the venerable edifice, the flickering lights from 
a few branches, and the breathless attention of the numerous 
congregation imparted to this sublime composition a solemnity 
such as we have never before experienced when listening 
to it. 

As an acknowlecgment of the voluntary labours of all parties 
concerned, the Dean and Chapter invited the clergy and those 
engaged in the musical portion of the service to an entertain- 
ment on Monday last in Westminster College Hall. The 
Rev. Lord John Thynne presided, supported on the right and 
left by Professor Taylor and Mr. Brewer, the Secretary of 
the Sacred Harmonic Society. There were also present, the 
Rey. Dr. Wordsworth, the Rev. Mr. Jennings, the Rev. Mr. 
Cureton, the Rev. Mr. Haden, the Rev. Mr, Lupton, the Rev. 
the Precentor, and the other clerical officers of the Abbey. A 
most elegant dinner was provided, and after the cloth was re- 
moved the usual loyal toasts were drank, followed by some un- 
accompanied vocal music rendered in a style but rarely heard, 
and the company separated highly pleased with the kindness 
and urbanity of the dignitaries of the church with whom they 
had thus been brought in contact. 

In thus announcing the conclusion of their labours we 
cordially congratulate the Dean and Chapter on the liberal 
views they have displayed throughout the whole proceedings, 
and their anxiety to keep pace with the times as developed in 

the eventful year 1851. 


Original Correspondence. 


Nationa, Enerisu Opera. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sir.—In reference to the letter signed “ Astyanax,” in your 
print of last week permit me to state that the term “national,” as 
applied (in a sense which may appear to savour of tautology), is 
merely given to distinguish the contemplated undertaking from all 
others, by investing it with a character of universality in opposi- 
tion to that of exclusiveness, which invariably attaches to a private 
lessee-ship. My own particular views would perhaps lead me to 
exclude adaptions from foreign works, as implying a misnomer, 
but others are of a different opinion, and mine should be made to 
bow to the majority. Be this as it may. A national opera may 
clearly embrace any authorship which should originally appear in 
an English dress, and welcome any artist who is capable of vocal- 
ising in the English language. 

With reference to foreign operas, such as, for instance, have 
been performed, and respectably too, at the Surrey Theatre, there 
is no earthly reason why they should not continue to be performed, 
but let it be in such places only ; for whilst “ a Sonnambula” and 
“Les Huguenots” shall continue to be superbly produced at the 
two Italian Operas, I am of opinion that few real lovers of music 
would care to witness a less perfect representation, in our ideas at 
variance with the genius of the composer's thoughts. 

With reference to the projected scheme, of which “ Astyanax ” 
does not approve, I have only to repeat my assurance that if the 
“profession” will but coalesce and show a bold front, there are 
great things to be done. If the “profession” will not—there is 
an end of the matter; my scheme has but one object, the obtaining 
of “ fair play” for both composers and vocalists. Should the same 
end be attainable by any other means it will be welcomed by none 
more sincerely than by 


, 


Sir, your obedient servant, 
Puiwo-Musica. 


—_——- 


THE CURATE OF ODDINGLEY versus THE WOR- 
CESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


(To the Editor of The Musical World.) 


Dear S1r.—By one master-stroke, you last week conferred 
a decided favour upon the readers of the Musical World by 
introducing a curiosity to them. You honoured the pages of 
your valuable paper, and performed an act of charity, by res- 
cuing from his obscurity, and introducing to town, the ‘“faith« 
Jul, sorrowful,” and exemplary bit of piety, the Curate of a 
place called Oddingley, which up to this time, has been some- 
thing like Coventry “ out of this world and all others ;” but 
which will now of course become notorious through the mag- 
nanimous “ Lucius Arthur,”’—its Curate! who raised his 
puny voice to the injury of Charily! and dared to call the 
great professionals assembled in the cathedral orchestra, by 
the gentlemanly title of “thieves.” I am sure they would 
feel the compliment, and tn their own minds, return it in full. 
This week, however, the “ bit of piety,” sends forth another 
n from his “ sorrowful” heart, which I think ought not 
to be lost to the world. I subjoin it more especially for 
the benefit of the professional lady and tleman “ thieves,’ 
who took part in the musical festival. You will perceive he 
rather draws in his horns, snail-like, and, harmless though 
they were—I question very much if his own conscience has 
not informed him that “ The opera and theatre performers” — 
whom he now compliments, by calling “ thieves,” spiritually 
speaking, have at least humane and charitable hearts! But 
now let the little man—the pattern “ bit of piety,” speak for 
himself, 
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To the Editor of the Worcester Herald. 


Tibberton, near Droitwich, Sept. 4th, 1851. 


Sir,—I have secn your rematks upon my letter about the 
Musical Festival. The question itself I have submitted to the 
Bishop, but I never charged the “professional persons” with 
being “‘ thieves,” in what seems to be your sense of the word, any 
more than our blessed Lord did those whom He found in the 
Temple. Apart from all considerations of their common honesty, 
what I ain persuaded of is that those who attend such meetings 
do (however unintentionally) “rvb God” of His honour, in His 
Houre of Prayer. 

While all Christians, lav as well as clerical, are holy, yet as a 
Clergyman of the United Church of England and Ireland, I know 
that we have an authorized “form and manner of maki:g, ordain- 
ing, and consecrating of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons.” 

[ am, Sir, Your faithful Servant, 
Lucius ARTHUR. 
Curate of Oddingley. 


(What does Mr. Arthur mean by talking about having “ sub- 
mitted the question to the Bishop,” when he tells us in the same 
breath that he had already decided the said question in his own 
mind? Is this the way fora Clergyman to treat those sct over 
him in the Church? Evidently, Mr. Arthur regarded his Diocesan 
as a conveniency when he thus used him as the butt ofa letter in 
which to discharge his morbid notions about Musical Festivals. 
“Submitted the question to the Bishop,” indeed! Mr. Arthur 
knows that he submitted the question to public discussion by print- 
ing and publishing his letter consentaneously with his submitting 
it to his Lordship. We have said enough on such a matter, or we 
might notice his “ making, ordainivg, and consecrating” notions 
also.—Ep. W. L.} 

You will observe the Editor of the Worcester Herald handles 
the little gentleman rather roughly. I really should think it 
would be advisable for the “ faithful, sorrowful’ Lucius 
Arthur!! Curate of Oddingley!!! to retire again into his 
obscurity, and let his busy pen rest in peace. 

Believe me, Dear Sir, 
Yours right respectfully, 
Anti-Canr, 





Dramatic Iutelligence. 


HayMarKET.—Grandmother Grizzle is a product of Devon- 
shire, and like some of its cider rather sour and calculated to 
produce anything but agreeable sensations in those that make 
her acquaintance. Grandmother Grizzle, in fact, is always 
finding fault with everything and everybody,,and, like a 
Damascus blade, celebrated far and wide for her temper, which 
is a most atrocious one. But one day, Grandmother Grizzle 
takes a little more wine than she usually does. This sets her 
thoughts wandering back again to the days of her youth. 
Like a Roman Gentleman who lived some time ago—and 
with whom we enjoyed, when at school, a nodding acquain- 
tance, for we regularly, horribile dictu, went to sleep over 
him—Grandmother Grizzle exclaims mentally—not in the 
precise words, but something to the same effect :— 


“O, mihi proeteritos referat si Jupiter annos!” 


And with the exclamation, a whole train of recollections 
warm her heart as they once did that of Justice Shallow 
when he reflected on “the mad days” he had spent. ‘The 
result of all this is that the old Lady suddenly becomes an 
tItered being—kind, good-natured and affectionate—to the 
~ immense astonishment of everyone connected with her, but 
more especially to that of a servant, played inimitably by 





Mr. Buckstone. Such is the subject on which a very lively 
and cleverly written farce has been written for this theatre, 
and which, thanks to the clever acting of Mrs. Fitzwilliam, 
will, when the pruning-knife has been judiciously applied to 
it, no doubt become a favourite with the public. 


ApELPH1.— Oui est MON carrosse ?” said the Grand Monarch 
one day at Versailles, thereby making masculine, as if by magic, 
the word carrosse, which had been feminine ever since the 
French language had been invented. After the most mature 
deliberation and profound thought, we have come to the 
conclusion that this anecdote affords a satisfactory clue to the 
mystery of the Man with the Iron Mask, who has since 
formed the subject of so many plays and romances, and fur- 
nished a sign-board for a linen-draper’s shop in the Rue Cog- 
héron. Louis XIV. was, as is well known, extremely suscep- 
tible of his dignity. Having said mon carrosse, he was far too 
great a man to own he had committed an error—in fact, we 
rather think he had not committed one at all, sharing, as we 
do the belief, prevalent at that period in France, and, luckily 
for order and freedom, still prevalent in Austria, that a 
crowned head can never be wrong. Now, at the period of the 
regal alteration of grammar we have mentioned, there hap- 
pened to be at the Court of Versailles on a visit, a young 
English nobleman, of the old family of the De Boshes, with a 
most agreeable exterior, and that profound contempt for any- 
thing like study which characterised the scions of nobility of 
those days, as, we are proud to say, it does of ourown. In 
consequence of the high state of mental culture, young Augus- 
tus de Bosh enjoyed, as a natural result of this he was not over 
accurate as regards the genders of French nouns, and happened, 
in the king’s presence, to use the expression ‘“‘ Mon voiture.” 
Without making any allowance for the advance of aristocratic 
education, which smiles with contempt on such things as con- 
cord or gender, the blood of Louis was raised; he thought it 
an insult offered to himself. Need the rest be told? The 
reader must see the end—but as he may not, we will inform 
him, that it was Augustus de Bosh, and no other, who was 
shortly after sent to the Chateau Pignerol in the greatest 
haste and an iron mask. 

In support of our supposition, we may mention that the 
prisoner wore fine linen, that he played on the guitar, and 
that he carved his name on the silver plate on which his steak 
and onions were served up, and then threw the plate out of 
window. Is not this conclusive? we should say so; but, 
however this may be, we certainly think that we have as much 
chance of being wrong as any of the other writers, who have 
given the subject the'r consideration. Among these gentlemen 
we may mention the authors of the Queen’s Secret, brought 
out at this house last Monday, who make the Man in the Iron 
Mask two personages instead of one. 

The idea is certainly a bold one, with that strong dash of 
improbability which always imparts so high a flavour to dra- 
matic works. We sha!l not attempt to enter into the plot, but 
shall merely observe that the piece was very successful. Indeed, 
it could uot have been otherwise, considering the really striking 
situations in which it abounds, and the excellent manner in 
which it was played by Mr. Webster and Madame Celeste, 
supported by the Misses Woolgar and Fitzwilliam. 

The Queen's Secret will certainly be held by all lovers of 
good acting and interesting plot, a secret worth knowing. 

Orympic.—Last Monday, a new farce, under the quaint 
title of I've eaten my Friend, was produced here with the 
greatest success. Mr. Compton, as the supposed Anthropo- 
phagus, made the audience roar with laughter. We have 
seldom seen him in a character which “fitted” him better 
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He was ably supported by Messrs. G. Cooke and Shalders, and 
Miss Isabel Adams. 

The applause at the fall of the curtain was unanimous and 
long protracted. 


MarYLEBONE.—An impenetrable cloud seems to hang 
over the destinies of this theatre. It is unden‘able that every 
experiment that has hitherto been tried with it has failed. 
On Monday last it was opened for the first time for the per- 
formance of English opera, but with no change in the director- 
ship. As steady well-wishers to the establishment we shall 
await with some interest the result of the experiment, but we 
are compelled to say that it must be made in a bolder and 
more liberal spirit than was evinced on Monday, if the hope 
of success held out by the state of the house is to be realised. 
The opera was “ The Sonnambula,” the principal performers 
being Mr. and Mrs. Donald King, Miss Lanza and Mr. Gregg— 
so far, well; but the orchestra and chorus were in a state of 
utter inefficiency. In a well known ballad opera like the 
“Sonnambula,” time and practice may work effectual im- 
provements; but Mr. Wild is quite conversant enough with 
matters musical as well as matters dramatic, to know that it 
will be vain to attempt such works as the “ Huguenots” and 
the “ Daughter of the Regiment,” (both of which ar2 already 
advertised), until the above deficiencies are removed. Nobody 
is ignorant of the heavy pecuniary risks incurred in attempts 
to improve theatrical property; but we speak with candour 
on this subject from a conviction that to meet the public de- 
maads liberally is the only way to ensure a chance of success 
to experiments of the kind. The principal singers exerted 
themselves with their wonted effect. Mrs. Donald King’s 
qualifications both vocal and histrionic are well adapted to 
ballad opera, while her pretty and expressive features, nice 
figure, and luxuriant tresses, give her more than the ordinary 
share of personal attractions. On her entrée she was some- 
what timid, and the usual effccts of nervousness were for some 
time visible ; but she rallied, and gave the first scene in the 
second act with so much truth and feeling as to elicit a call. 
She was equally successful to the end. Miss Lanza’s vocal 
attributes are moderate, but she acted the little part of Lisa 
with more spirit and naiveté than we ever saw it performed on 
the English stage. The singing of Mr. Gregg, who, we be- 
lieve, is new to the stage—seems to possess some latent ex- 
cellencies, but we must decline saying more until he gets more 
justice from the orchestra. Mr. Donald King is too well 
known to the public to need remark. The house, although 
not crowded, was well filled. 

(Omitted last Week.) 





Rebiews of Music. 


“ConcERTO, PoUR LE VioLon—avec ACCOMPAGNEMENT D’OR- 
CHESTRE, ov DE P1ano—Depie Av Prince Lovis NapoLEeon 
—Prosrer Sainton. Schott and Co: 

Any new contribution from the pen of M. Saintcn, who holds so 
worthily the two important pcsts of solo violinist to Her Majesty 
the Queen of England, and chief professor of the Royal Academy 
of Music, must be welcomed with avidity by the amateurs and 
professors of the instrument on which he is so distinguished a 
performer. The work under consideration is doubly valuable, as 
a labour of love and serious purport. M. Sainton has already 
proved his capabilities in the brilliant school by several popular 
and well-known fantasias; and it gives us pleasure to find him 
quite as much at home in a graver and more ambitious style. 

M. Sainton’s concerto is in A major, a favourite key with com- 

rs for the violin, from Viottito Spohrand Molique. It should, 
wever, be rather termed a concertino than a concerto, since it 








consists wholly of a single movement—a bold and energetic allegro 
moderato, so well varied and developed, nevertheless, as to lend it 
all the interest of a regular concerto. The opening tutti for the 
orchestra though short, is very effective. The two principal mo- 
tives, afterwards elaborated and set forth in the solos, are presented 
in simple harmony, with strength and decision. The first solo, 
in the tonic, is majestic, and leads to a triplet passage of double 
and triple notes, a la bravura which demands that broad and well- 
accentuated execution for which M. Sainton’s playing is remark- 
able. The second subject, after some natural and well-conducted 
progressions, is then introduced inthe dominant key, ornamented 
in a tasteful manner. Another elegant tratt de bravoure, in semi- 
quavers, succeeds, still in the dominant key, which is extended to 
considerable length, and with striking effect leads up to a brisk 
tutti for the orchestra, coming to a half close in C sharp. The 
next solo (properly the second—since what we have described is 
simply the two sections of ove grand solo) commences in F sharp 
minor, nel stylo passionato, and gives good occasion for the display 
of large pbrasing and masterly bowing. The second principal 
theme is then presented in a modified form in the key of F sharp 
major; and here the player, be he ever so able, must look sharp 
after his intonation (he may take M. Sainton as a model) or he 
will be quite abroad in the bravura passage of semiquavers, in the 
same difficult key, and the daring trait d'vctaves, which brings it to 
a climax with such force and energy, leaving the orchestral tutti 
to modulate back again to the original tone of A major. At this 
point the first theme is re-introduced, and after some more trying 
passages of double-stopping and arpeggios, cleverly developing the 
prominent idea, the concerto comes to a satisfactory and brilliant 
close. 

Altogether we con:ider this concerto, or concertino, by far the 
most finished and musician-like composition which M. Sainton has 
given to the public. The pianoforte arrangement has been skil- 
fully made, and a more agreeable (and at the same time, be it un- 
derstood, more difficult) duet could hardly be desired. Ofcourse, 
with the advantage of the orchestral accompaniments, the effect 
would be tripled. We observe that M. Saiuton has dedicated this 
piece to the President of Fiance. It is the enviable privilege of 
illustrious personages to be honoured by the flattering homage of 
eminent artists, 


‘‘ ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE ScoRES OF THE GREAT MASTERS FOR 
THE OrcGan.’-—W. T. Best. J. Alfred Novello. 


This valuable contribution to the library of the organist, issued 
by Mr. Novello at a reduced price, should be in the hands of every 
professor of the ‘‘king of the instruments,” The name of Mr. W. 
T. Best, one of the most accomplished organists in Europe, and an 
admirable musician in the bargain, is quite enough to recommend 
it. We need scarcely say that the collection is as rich and well 
varied, as the arrangements are able and appropriate; or that Mr. 
Best's thorough familiarity with the treasures of art which the 
‘great masters” have bequeathed us, is unquestionable. ‘The in- 
troduction and fugue of Mozart in C minor—one of the grandest 
specimens extant of the severe school of writing—equal to anything 
of Bach or Mendelssohn; the sublime chorus in A minor, “ Who 
is like unto Thee” (Israel in Egypt); the graceful andante in F, 
from Mozart’s Sixth Quartett; the splendid fugal choras in C 
minor, “ He trusted in God” (Messiah) ; the andante in A flat from 
the C minor symphony of Beethoven ; the andante in F from Mo- 
zart’s Quartett in D minor; the fine chorus from Samson, “ Round 
about the starry throne ;” the deeply impressive and poetic chorus, 
‘Wretched lovers,” (Acis and:Galatea) ; the melodious larghettoin 
A, from Beethoven's second symphony ; the famous chorus, “ Let 
their celestial courts” (Samson) ; and the unrivalled choral elimax 
to Israel, “ 1 will sing unto the Lord,” together with some curious 
specimens from Dr. Croft (fugue), Weinmann, Graun (fugue), Bene- 
dict Ducis (Descant on the Chorale, “ Nun freut euch lieben”), 
Spohr (fugue), and F. Schneider (motet), the brief prelude to the 
third part of the Crea/ion, and an elaborate and almost impossible 
grand study composed by Mr. Best himself expressly for this work, 
makes up one of the wealthiest and most interesting selections of 
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pieces ever offered to the studious and aspiring organist. In short, 
the merits of the publication are self-evident, and need no advo- 


cacy. 


“ Cunistmas Betts”—A Sacred Song—-Dedicated to the Editor 
of the Family Tutor. 


“Wuart 1s Deata?"—A Sacred Song— Dedicated, by permission, 
to the Editor of the Family Tutor. Written and Composed by 
Sormra Exszanetu Younce. Lewis and Co. 


The first thing which stikes on a perusal of these very pleasing, 
but wholly unpretending songs, isthe great superiority of the words 
to which they are allied over the general mass of ballads, sacred and 
secular, which we are in the habit of receiving. Had we space, we 
would quote both the poems of Mrs. Sophia Elizabeth Younge ; but 
it is impossible for us to find room for more than one, and are con- 
strained to give the shortest, “ What is Death ?” whichis, neverthe- 
less, a favourable specimen, and wi!l serve quite well enough to show 
the correct ear and pure poetical feeling of the fair authoress. 


“What is death? Oh, what is death? 
’Tis the snapping of the chain, 
’Tis the breaking of the bowl, 
Tis relief from ev'ry pain ; 
*Tis freedom to the soul! 
*Tis the setting of the sun 
To rise once more to-morrow; 
A brighter course to run, 
Nor sink again in sorrow! 
Such is death! Yes, such is death! 


What is death? Oh, what is death? 
’Tis the fading of the flower, 
When summer children die, 
To bloom in heaven's bow’r, 
And blossom in the sky! 
’Tis the breaking of the shell 
Which holds the pearly gem, 
Freed from its earthy cell, 
To grace a diadem! 


Such is death! Yes, such is death! 


What is death? What is death ? 
*Tis slumber to the weary, 
’Tis rest to the forlorn, 
"Tis shelter to the dreary, 
"Tis peace amid the storm ! 
’Tis the entrance to our home, 
*Tis the passage to that God 
Who bids his children come 
When their weary course is trod! 
Such is death! Yes, such is death!” 


We need hardly insist, to the intelligent reader, that the above is 
real poetry ; and when we add that the music expresses the sentiment 
of it in a simple and unaffected manner, besides being correct and 
well written for the voice, we have said enough to recommend it to 
amateurs and professional vocalists. The “Christmas Bells” is 
longer, and, though still endowed with a sweet melancholy, it is, on 
the whole of a more cheerful character than its companion. The 
introduction of the chimes in the symphonies is pretty and pleasing, 
and the melody, like that of the first song, is exceedingly homely 
and taking, and the second part, in the minor key, makes a very 
agreeable contrast. Altogether, in spite of their entire want of pre- 
tension, there is a charm about these little songs which proves that 
they are genuine offsprings of the heart, not make-offerings for the 

Op. 





“Tae Lancasuire Witcues”—Tweirta Set or WAttzes.— 

A. Fiecuz. Charles Jeffreys. 

M. Filéche is not only one of the most prolific of our resident 
waltz composers, but one of the best, and the present twelfth set 
is a happy specimen of his invention and of his abilities in setting 
down his musical ideas. All the three figures are tuneful, catching, 
and essentially promotive of the dance, while the introduction is 
pretty, and the coda effective and brilliant. We recommend the 
waltzes of M. Fléche, without fear, to our lady readers. Moreover, 
the title page has a lithograph of three ravishing “ Lancashire 
Witches,” from the inexhaustible stone of Brandard, and the 
favoured press of Hanhart. 


“Ta Hares Quapriues,” ror THE P1ANoFoRTE—DEDICATED 
to Miss Catnerine Hayes.—Tuomas D. Sutzivan. Wessel 
and Co. 

Inspired with such a theme as the “ Irish Nightingale” a less 
able musician than the author of these quadrilles could scarcely 
fail to accomplish something worthy. It will surprise no one, there- 
fore, when we say that “ La Hayes” has been worthily apostrophised 
in the present set of contre-danses, which have net merely the 
distinction of original tunes, for each separate figure, but are vigorous 
and striking. We may prophecy that, during the absence of the 
prima donna in America, Mr. Sullivan’s quadrilles will be frequently 
used, in the towns and cities of Ireland, to enliven the winter 
hearth with dance and merriment. 


Hanpgsoox or tHE Four Erements or VocALizATIon.—L£z0- 
POLDINE Ziska. Ewerand Co. 


Under the above title we have a compact and useful little musical 
treatise for the use of students, dedicated by the authoress, Mme. 
Leopoldine Ziska, to Lady Kerrison. The work is edited by 
Leopold Wray, and the combined talents of authoress and editor 
have been judiciously employed in producing a handbook, the merits 
of which deserve to be recognised by the musical world in general. 
The observations contained in the preface are characterised by 
plain truth, which, after all, is the best master for those desirous 
of useful knowledge, and the “ Four Elements of Vocalization” 
themselves are arranged by the authoress with such clearness, 
combined with practical good sense, as to justify a hearty recom- 
mendation of the treatise to all students, whether amateur or pro- 
fessional, who seek to attain distinction in the vecal art. The ex- 
amples attached to the work are selected from works of the best 
composers, and are calculated to afford amusement as well as in- 
struction ; a combination too frequently disregarded by those to 
whom the education of youth is confided. 








THE LAW AS TO MUSIC AND DANCING LICENSES. 


In consequence of the great public attention which the law 
affecting the music and dancing licenses, not merely in and 
about the metropolis, created some year or two since, especially 
among the magistrates themselves, with whom there was an 
unusual difference of opinion upon the subject, it will be recol< 
lected that a committee of 12 justices was appointed by the 
Court to take the matter into consideration, to obtain the 
opinion of eminent counsel, if necessary, and to report to the 
Court the conclusions at which they arrived. After extend- 
ing their deliberations over a period of 16 months the coms 
mittee have made their report, and the Court has adopted it, 
and passed resolutions in accordance with its recommendations. 
The report is as follows :— 

“ Your committee have to report that the powers possessed by 
the Court ia the matter referred to are derived from the act of 
25th George IL, c. 36, the provisions of which are, however, to 
some extent restricted by subsequent enactments. The second 
section of the act provides that any house, room, garden, or other 
place kept for public dancing, music, or other public entertainment 
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of the like kind, in the cities of London and Westminster, or 
within 20 miles thoreof, without a license from the court of quarter 
sessions (who are thereby authorised and empowered to grant such 
licenses as they, in their discretion, shall think proper), shall be 
deemed a disorderly house or place, and renders the keeper thereof 
subject to a penalty of £100, or otherwise punishable as the law 


directs in the case of disorderly houses. ‘The same section further 
empowers a constable or other person being thereto authorised by 
awarrant of a justice of the peace, to enter such houses and placeg, 
and to seize every person who may be found therein that they may 
be dealt with according to law. ‘The fifth and several subsequent 
sections of the act contain provisions for encouraging and facilitat - 
ing prosecutions against persons keeping disorderly houses; and 
the 12th section empowers two or more justices to deal in a sum- 
mary way with the parties brought before them under the second 
section already mentioned. Upon considering the effect of the 
above provisions, your committee found that doubts were enter- 
tained by different members of the bench upon three points, viz.— 
Ist. Whether the Court is legally authorized, on the grant of a 
license under this act, to limit it to one particular entertainment, 
as to music only, or dancing only ; or whether a license, if granted 
at all, must not extend to every kind of entertainment within the 
purview of the act. 2d. Whether, assuming that the words 
‘ Other public entertainment of the like kind’ includes scenic en- 
tertaiuments, the power of the Court to grant licenses for such 
purposes is uot taken away by the act of the 6th and 7th Victoria, 
c. 68, for regulating theatres. 3d. Whether the power given to 
the justices by the act of George II., to grant warrants for the 
apprehension of persons found in unlicensed (i. e. disorderly) 
houses, is not repealed by the act of the 5th of George IV., c. 83, 
respecting the punishment of idle and disorderly persons. The 
great practical importance of the above questions, and the dif- 
ficulty felt by many members of the bench in dealing with them, 
rendered it (your committee thought) desirable to take the opinion 
of counsel upon them. ‘They therefore gave directions that a case 
should be drawn up and submitted to Sir Frederick Thesiger 
and Mr. Crompton, which was accordingly done, and the case with the 
opinion of those gentlemen upon it, is annexed, by way of apendix, to 
this report. It will be seen that the opinion is decidedly in favour of 
the power of the Court to grant partial licenses; that according to the 
same opinion, the Court of Quarter Sessions has no longer the power 
(if it really ever had) to grant licenses under the 25th George IL., for 
the performance of scenic entertainments, and thatthe counsel think 
that the Justices retain the power of issuing warrants, for the appre- 
hension of persons found in disorderly houses, although they appear 
to doubt whether that power can be exercised with much practical 
benefit. Upon the first of these po:nts your committee have no hesi- 
tation in adopting the construction now put upon the statute, which 
they believe may be acted upon by the Court with perfect safety. If 
the Court concurs in this view, it has power at once, without any fur- 
ther legislative enactment, to carry into effect one of the recommen- 
dations made by the Assistant Judge in his print@d letter of last year, 
by restricting within narrower bounds the granting of licenses for 
public dancing, and allowinga wider scope to entertainments confined 
to music, particularly when not held at taverns. Your coi mittee 
think the suggestion to be entitled, at the least, to serious considera- 
tion. Lut, whatever may be done in this respect, your committee 
think that some alteration is requisite, both in the form of the notices 
for applications tor licenses, and in the form of the licenses them- 
selves, and in the endorsement thereon. Your committee think that 
every sort of entertainment for which the applicant wishes to obtain 
a license, or for which the Court intends to grant one, ought to be 
distinctly expressed on the face of the notice, or of the license, in 
order, on the one hand, that the Court may be able to judge of the 
legality, as well as propriety, of what the applicant wants; and, on 
the other hand, that the latter may be free from al! doubt respecting 
the extent of the privilege conceded to him. ‘The general expression, 
“ other entertainments of the like kind,” introduced into the act of 
the 25th George IL, was intended, your committee believe, to enable 
the Court to judge whether any entertainment (other than music or 
dancing) for which a license may be applied for, was or was not within 
the scope of the act. By inserting the phrase in the license, the 
Court however, throws upon the license the task and responsibility 


of determining what it is that the act contemplates, instead of de- 
ciding the question itself. Upon the second and third points 
referred to counsel your committee sce no reason to doubt the accu- 
racy of the opinion given. They think, therefore, that all licenses 
granted under the 25th of George IL., ought to be so expressed as to 
preclude any reasonable intendment of their authorising the exhi 
bition of scenic entertainments. With respect to the subject gene 
rally yonr committee agree in the opinion expressed by the Assistant 
Judge in the printed letter already referred to, that additional regu. 
lations are wanted for the sapervision and control of places of public 
entertainment, and for the summary punishment of misconduct on 
the part either of the managers or frequenters of such places. They 
further agree with the Assistant Judge, in thinking that some of the 
restrictions now imposed by law op those places are not well adapted 
to the existing condition of society. But these topics are so fully 
discussed in the letter of the Assistant Judge, as to enable the 
Court, without any further assistance from sour committee, to deter- 
mine upon the course which it may be proper toadopt. Your com 
mittee does not appear tu be authorized, by the terms of the present 
reference, to take any steps towards obtaining an alteration of the 
law, either by an application to the government, or by a direct appeal 
to the legislature. 

“In the case laid before counsel the provisions of the statutes, 
25th George II., and 6th and 7th Victoria, c. 68, were set forth, 
and the following questions were submitted,--First, whether the 
Middlesex justices wrre at liberty to grant licenses, under the 25th 
George II., for any one sort of entertainment of the nature specified 
or referred to in that act, exclusive of all others, viz..—for ‘ public 
dancing or music,’ or for ‘public music only ;’ or, whether the 
the justices’ powers are confined to the granting of licenses for 
‘public dancing, music, or other public entertainment of the like 
kind,’ collectively ? Second, whether the statute 6th and 7th Vic- 
toria, c. 68, does or does not indirectly repeal the statute the 25th 
George II., c. 37, so far as relates to ‘other public entertainments 
of the like kind,’ and whether persons who, under colour of the 
licenses granted under the 25th of George II, suffer scenic re- 
presentations to be performed in their houses are nut liable 
to the penalty given by the 6th and 7th of Victoria. Thirdly, 
whether the enactment of the 5th of George 1V. cap. 83, takes 
away the power given to justices of the peace by the 25th of 
George II. to issue their warrants to constables to enter the houses 
or places therein mentioned (and which by the last mentioned act 
are to be deemed disorderly houses or places), and to seize the 
persons found therein. 

“ Opinion. 

“1, We are of opinion that the Middlesex justices are not com- 
pelled to grant licenses for ‘ public dancing, music, or other public 
entertainment of the like kind ccllectively, but that they may at their 
discretion grant the license for music only, or for dancing only, or 
for music and dancing; nor can we entertain any doubt on that 
point when we observe the words of the act to be in the disjunctive, 
which seems to leave no ground for any other construction. 

“2, We should have thought, if the question had been open to 
us, that the 25th of George II. did not apply to scenic representa- 
tions at all, but the words, ‘other public entertainments of the like 
kind,’ have been so long treated or acted upon as including scenic 
representations, that we are precluded from expressing our own 
independent opinion upon the point, and are compelled to accept 
the interpretation which has been put upon them, and from which 
it necessarily follows that the 6th and 7th Victoria, c. 68, does in- 
directly repeal this portion of the 25th George II., and that parties 
would be liable to the penalties of the latter act for suffering scenic 
representations to be performed in their houses. 

“We are of opinion that the 5th George IV. does not repeal the 
25th George II., as to the power given in the last-named statute 
for justices to issue their warrants to constables to enter disorderly 
houses. We find some difficulty in understanding what the act in- 
tended should be done with the persons not the keepers of the 
houses who may be seized ‘in order that they may be dealt with 
according to law.’ Provision is made for punishing the keepers of 
disorderly houses, but nothing is said as to what is to be done with 
the persons found in them. “F, THESIGER. 

“ CHARLES CROMPTON™ 
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Under the recommendations contained in this report an 
important alteration has been determined upon as to the forms 
of the licenses to be granted at the approaching Michaelmas 
session, not only to new applicants, but to applicants for re- 
newals. The Court will not in future insert in the licenses 
to be granted under the act 25th George II. chap. 36, the 
words—“ Or other public entertainment of the like kind,” 
but will in all cases specify the particular entertainment which 
may be given. A notice to this effect will be forwarded to 
all persons at present licensed, and advertised for the infor- 
mation of those who intend to apply for licenses at the 
Michaelmas session. At the next meeting of Middlesex 
magistrates a proposition will be made to alter the standing 
orders in accordance with these new regulations, and that in 
future, applicants give fourteen days’ notice, instead of seven 
as heretofore, to the clerk of the peace, and to the clerks of 
petty sessions, of their intention to apply. 








Poetry. 
SONG. 


Why so tearful ? 

Pray be cheerful, 
Charitable, good, and kind : 
Grief disowning, 

Cease that moaning, 
Leaving sorrow all behind. 


Melancholy 

Is but folly, 

Gentle Fortune will not smile, 
If to grieving, 

Pleasure leaving, 

Thou wilt give thyself awhile. 


Never languish 

Filled with anguish 

For anticipated woes ; 
Pleasure’s tire 

Will expire 

Soon as fear her features shows. 


Wilt thou flourish ? 
Ever nourish 
Honor, truth, and temperance, 
Wilt thou perish ? 
Only cherish 
Sin’s intoxicating trance. 
HereMann Lana. 


LINES FOR MUSIC (Copyriant). 


Dear girl, what on earth have I now to desire ? 
I love and am cherished by thee in return ; 
And the feelings thy charms in my bosom inspire, 
Are equalled by those which in thy bosom burn: 


But still I'm unhappy-—my bliss may soon pale, 
It may not endure; it is this that I dread, 

For the rose that with fragrance to-day scents the gale 
May lie, ere to-morrow, all scattered and dead. 


There is but one thought that could ever console, 
Could aid me so great a misfortune to bear: 

It is that when Gladness has fled from my soul, 
I still should remember that once she dwelt there. 


Ah! this recollection would mantle with green 
The ruins of Hope; it would never decay, 

Like the moss which on some shattered column is seen 
Growing only more strong as this crumbles away. 


Any application for these verses to the Editor, M. W. 





Hliscellancous. 


Tue Antiquity oF Vocat Music. anD WoMEN BEING ALLOWED 
TO TAKE PART IN THE PERFORMANCE OF Religious Rites. — 
After Noah left the ark we find he built an alter and returned 
thanks to God, after the manner of the children of Seth, and in 
the 3lst chap. Genesis, 27th verse, where we find that Laban 
having overtaken the fugitive Jacob on the mountains of Gilead, 
says to him, “ Wherefore didst thou flee away secretly, and steal 
away from me, and didst not tell me, that I might have sent thee 
away with mirth and with songs, with tabret and withharp.” ‘This 
proves that the discoveries of Jubal were preserved by the de- 
scendants of Noah, and algo that instruments of wind, strings, and 
percussion were then in use. j 

After the miraculous escape of Mos:s through the Red Sea, the 
Hebrews break out in a song of praise and thanksgiving to the 
Lord—which song was accompanied by Miriam the sister of Aaron, 
together with all the women, and Miriam, the prophetess, the 
sister of Aaron, took a timbrel in her hand, and all the women 
went out with her, with timbrels and with dances, and Miriam 
answered them, saying, “ Sing ye to the Lord, &c.” and is an early 
instance of women being permitted to bear a part in the perform- 
ance of religious rites, as well as of yocal music being aceumpanied 
by instrumental, and by dancing. 

The instruments with which these songs were accompanied are 
decided by all the ancient authorities, to have been the ancient 
cymbal, made exactly like our modern tambourine, but the name 
timbrel was applied to all kinds of instruments of percussion. Now 
as Miriam was an Egyptian, aud just escaped from the country 
where she had been educated, it is natural to suppose that the 
dance used now, and established afterwards by the Hebrews, in 
the celebration of religious rites, was but the continuation of an 
Egyptian custom. 

St. Stephen tells us, in the 7th chap. Acts, 21, 22 ver., that Moses, 
having been educated by Pharaoh’s daughter, “as her own son, 
was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians.” And Clemens 
Alexandrinus particularises his acquirements, by affirming that he 
was instructed in his maturer age by the Egyptians in all liberal 
sciences, as arithmetic, geometry, rhythm, harmony, but above all 
medicine and music.—From J. H. Tomlinson’s Lectures on Ancient 
Music. 


Saint Martin’s Hatzi.—An evening concert was given here on 
Monday, the proceeds of which, had there been any, were to have. 
been presented to the Society of British Musicians. ‘The concert 
was given by Herr Hennen, the pianist; but what connection the 
Herr has to the Society, or under what obligations he laboured 
which induced him to transfer the profits resulting from his benefit 
to the Society, we do not know. Unfortunately, Herr Hennens 
most praiseworthy and munificent intention was completely knocked 
on the head by the fact that there was no profit at all; in short, 
Herr Hennen’s profit was a loss, there not being more than from 
eighty to one hundred persons present. Now, to our thinking, and 
to make use of a homely expression, the public, in searching tor a 
pleasing entertainment, might have gone farther and fared worse. 
The concert was in reality a very good one, and comprised some 
names of high ability. Among the singers were Mrs. Alexander 
Newton, Miss Poole, Mr. Bridge Frodsham, and Herr Formes; 
while the instruments included the names of Herr Hennen (pianist), 
Herr F. Hennen (violin), Richardson (flute), and Piatti (violoncello). 
There was also an excellent orchestra, with recruits from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre and the Royal Italian Opera. Mr. Tolbecque was 
the conductor, and—in consequence of the numerous extra nights 
which were given at Her Majesty’s Theatre during the season, 
whereby his conducting powers were called into unusual play during 
the non-Balfe nights—was in great force, and conducted like a 
conductor of weight and substance. Where were the public, we 
ask, and why did they not turn Long Acre-wards, and partake of 
the excellent fare set down before them? Perhaps Herr Hennen 
did not advertise widely ; the widest way to advertise, by the bye, 
would be to have your posters on the enormous vans which cheat 
the stamp office daily in the thoroughfares, But touching the en- 
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tertainment. The concert commenced with the overture to Masa- 
niello, played with unction and animation, not to say fire and 
brilliancy, which have already been frequently said, by the band. 
Mrs. Alexander Newton gave the “Casta Diva” with real bril- 
liancy and undoubted fire. The execution of the passages in the 
cabaletta was admirable. The eighty or one hundred persons 
were all delighted with Mrs. Alexander Newton's charming voice 
and dashing style. Herr Hennen played Mendelssohn's Concerto 
in G minor for the pianoforte, and proved himself a player of 
ready finger and flexile knuckles. The Concerto, however, 
appeared to us to be a trifle removed from the powers of 
the Herr. Nevertheless, the Herr found his admirers, who 
stoutly battled in his cause, and proclaimed him a “ some- 
thing.” Formes was encored in the grand air from the Zauber- 
Jiote. Formes has a tremendous voice, and is a tremendous 
singer, and always produces a tremendous effect. Herr F. Hennen 
came out in Vieux temps andantino and rondo from his E concerto, 
It was a trial for Herr F., an ordeal—but he played well, nay, very 
well, and came off with flying colours, and was encored in the 
rondo by the eighty or a hundred. After the popular duo, “ Da 
quel di,” from the Lucia di Lammermoor, or, Linda di Chamouni— 
without affectation, we forget to which opera the duet belongs— 
which sopranos and tenors have torn to shreds and patches, very 
nicely sung by Mrs. Alexander Newton and Mr. Bridge Frodsham, 
Piatti enchanted the eighty or a hundred with one of his most 
admirable performauces ; after which Mrs. Alexander Newton gave 
the “ Lo! here the gentle lark,” of Shakspere and Bishop, in bril- 
liant style, and was encored; Mr. Richardson played a flute obli- 
gato; Herr Formes sang Schubert’s “ Der Wanderer,” tremen- 
dously of course ; and the first part terminated with Mendelssohn's 
Wedding March, from A Midsummer Night's Dream, played iz a 
style of admirable inefficiency by the band. There was an interval 
of ten minutes between the first and second part. In the course 
of about half an hour the second part opened with Herold’s over- 
ture to Zampa, and then Herr Hennen performed Hennen’s (self’s) 
8me. Etude de Concert on the grand pianoforte. Herr Hennen’s 
pianoforte compositions are not to be despised, if we are to judge from 
the above specimen. Miss Poole was vastly admired in Alexander 
Lee's ballad, “The Spirit of good,” and her vast admirers encored her 
simultaneously. Contrary to the usual way Miss Poole did not 
substitute another song—a practice, we think, highly deprecatory, 


being not at all complimentary to the wishes of the audience. } 


Now-a-days if the auditors wish to hear a song repeated they must 
notencore it. ‘The other day we were present at a concert—a 
semi-private one—where a gentlemanly barytone treated his hearers 
to Rossini’s buffa song, “ Largo al factotum.” He was encored 
boisterously, whereupon he came forward and, much to the sur- 
prise of the audience, commenced “ Sally inour Alley.” Well, we 
suppose singers only obey the fashion in singing what they 
are not requested to sing. Mr. Richardson was also encored in a 
solo with variations on the flute; and Mr. Bridge Frodsham fol- 
lowed with Mr. Clement White’s charming and expressive ballad, 
“ Ah! why did’st thou tell me of love?” which he sang with great 
taste and simplicity. Another fantasia on the-violin for Herr F. 
Hennen; another song for Formes—the drinking song from Der 
Freischutz—given tremendously, of course ; another solo for Piatti, 
on the violoncello, inimitably played ; another ballad for Miss Poole 
—“‘ The young Lady’s Nu;” and the concert was brought to an 
end with a grand pianoforte “ Scherzo Finale,” with full orchestra, 
composed by Herr Hennen, which played ourselves and every body 
else out in a most satisfactory manner. ‘The eighty or a hundred 
retired, all agreeing that the concert was an entertaining one, and 
that it was very thinly attended. 

Departure or Miss Catnertne Hayes ror AMERICA.— 
The departure of Miss Catherine Hayes for New York, in the 
Pacific steamer, Captain Nye, this afternoon (Wednesday, the 
3rd), has caused very general excitement. Many persons came 
expressly from Ireland and from London to witness her embarka- 
tion On Monday night, at the Theatre Royal, was the farewell 
concert. The house was crowded to overflow, and the orchestra 
was turned into stalls, the band being placed on the stage. The 
sensation produced by Miss Hayes’s singing was prodigious, and 


Manchester. It was on the second time of giving the “ Ah! non 
giunge” that the house was so electrified. She seemed inspired 
and resolved to leave a lasting impression behind her, for she re- 
velled in almost unparalleled difficulties, concluding with a pro- 
longed shake of surpassing beauty and brilliancy. Her “ Why do 
I weep for thee,” by Wallace, ‘* Kathleen Mavourneen,” and the 
“Harp that once in Tara’s hall,” on the encore, and the “Ah! 
mon fils,” provoked similar displays of rapture. The ovation, when 
she was called upon the stage, was, 1 am assured by those who 
witnessed the Lind furore here, quite equal in vehemence and 
duration; the cheering, waving of hats and handkerchiefs lasted 
several minutes, and one lady threw a costly cadeau on the stage. 
Yesterday evening a farewell banquet was given to Miss Catherine 
Hayes at the Adelphi Hotel, and at noon, this day, the floating- 
pier was crowded with spectators to witness her departure in the 
tug steamer to join the Pacific, off the Rock Ferry. A large num 
ber of persons went in the tug and loudly cheered her when 0» 
board. Captain Nye escorted Miss Hayes to the paddle-box, from 
which her handkerchief was long seen waving a final adieu, as the 
ocean palace glided down the Mersey and rounded the Rock Light- 
house. There are upwards of 200 passengers on board, including 
several persons of distinction in the United States. Miss Laura 
Addison has gone out by this steamer; Mrs. Warner, Madame 
Thillon, and Mr. Hudson left by a previous boat. The weather 
was magnificent.— iverpool Paper. 

Doctor Bacugr, the philosopher and operatic agent, is in town 
on very important business. 

Atpont made her rentrée as Fides in the Prophete on Wednes- 
day, at the Grand Opera, Paris. 

Hirmsc = Pranorortes.—Marcporoucu Street.—Elizabeth 
Sammon, No. 6, Foley-place, was brought up the week before last 
for examination, charged with having been concerned in fraudulently 
obtaining two pianofortes trom Messrs. Rust and Stahl, No. 320, 
Regent-street. 1t appeared that a person of gentlemanly appear- 
ance called, in July, at Messrs. Rust and Stahl’s shop and hired 
a pianoforte for a lodger, at so much per month. ‘The pianoforte 
was sent to No. 6, Foley-place, where the person lived who made 
the bargain, and who gave the name of Sammon. In a day or 
two afterwards the same person called again, and said he wanted 
to hire another pianoforte for another lodger. A second pianoforte 
was sent, the value of each being 30 guineas. From information 
which Mr. Rust subsequently obtained, he went in person to No. 6, 
Foley-place, and saw the prisoner, from whom he demanded the 
return of the pianofortes. ‘The prisoner said they were locked up 
in one of the rooms, and dared him to take them away in Mr. 
Sammon’s absence. Mr. Rust applied to the police, and succeeded 
in gaining information that the pianofortes were in the hands of 
a pawnbroker named Clarke, in Long-acre. The prisoner was 
taken into custody, the person who came to the shop on both 
occasions and hired the pianos not being to be met with.—Robert 
Tilling, carman, proved the delivery of two pianos from Messrs. 
Rust and Stahl, at No. 6, Foley-place. On the first occasion 
witness saw Mr. Sammon, as well as the female prisoner. On 
the second occasion the female prisoner only was present.— William 
Barnes, painter, had been employed to do work at No. 6, Foley- 
place. ‘The person who employed and paid him went by the name 
of Bowsley. The prisoner then represented herself as the house- 
keeper of Bowsley.—Edward Perryman, assistant to Mr, Barnes, 
helped to remove one of the pianofortes from No. 6, Foley-place. The 
piano was taken away in a coal van, but witness did not know 
where.—Mr. Clarke, pawnbroker, 55, Long-acre, had known the 
prisoner for about 12 months, and had taken articles in pawn from 
her. There might have been a piano among them —The case 
was remanded at this stage of the proceedings for a week for the 
vroduction of the pianos. On Tuesday Mr. Clarke was in attend- 
ance with his books, but not with the pianos.—Mr. Bingham in- 
quired why the piauos were not produced ?—Mr. Clarke undcr- 
stood his books only were to be brought into court.—Mr. Bingham 
said the pianofortes must be produced, and remanded the case 
again for that aiepretend imes. 

Leorotp pk Meyer, the great Lion Pianist, is expected in 
London for a short visit. : 

Jetty Taerrz intends to pasa the autamn in Paris 





certainly never have | heard her sing as she has done here and at 
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“Tne Last Nients or Joxiien” (from Punch).—Horror- 
struck were we all last week to see the walls of London placarded 
with the above terrible announcement. We could not imagine 
what fearful crime Jullien had committed, that his nights should 
be numbered like those of a common criminal. Knowing that he 
was a leader of the greatest execution, our first impulse was to send 
off to Newgate to make inquiries what scrt of nights the ill-fated 
Maestro had lately passed. We were most anxious to know 
whether, in the phraseology of the penny-a-liner, “ his appetite had 
remained good to the last,” and whether, “as the termination of 
his career approached,” his usual firmness had in the least deserted 
him? ‘These inquiries, however, were never made at Newgate, or 
Horsemonger Lane Gaol, or anywhere else; for, in the meantime, 
our forebodings had been quieted by the agreeable discovery that 
the “ Last Nights” which had so much alarmed us had reference 
merely to an engagement at the Surrey Zoological Gardens, where 
Jullien has lately been flourishing his baton. His ambrosial curls 
and moustachios and spotless whiie waistcoat have not been sacri- 
ficed, we rejoice to say, to the severe requirements of any prison 
regulations. Our Jullien, thank heaven! is still preserved to us; 
but really managers should be careful not to shatter our nerves by 
such startling announcements, 

Sir Witx1am Don. —When the last accounts left America, Sir 
William Don, the theatrical baronet, was at Montreal. A New 
York paper states that his success in Ameriea had been so great 
that he had been enabled to send home two thousand pounds to 
pay some debts. 

Fipes 1n THE Propnete.—The part of Fides is the most plas- 
tic of parts and yields to all capacities and styles. Grisi, who 
already knows the music by heart, will make her rentree in it at 
St. Petersburgh. 

Formes —The German basso has not yet concluded terms with 
St. Petersburgh. 

Ma. Frassr, the well-known English tenor, has undertaken the 
management of the Marylebone Theatre. (pera will be the staple 
attraction. ‘The theatre will re-open on Monday. 


Drury Lang se SoG TEAR tg TET has yet been arranged 


about Mr. Bunn’s winter campaign. There seems to be a difficulty 


about the company. 

Haymarket THeatre.—Mr. Webster, we are informed, intends 
shortly to close this theatre, and to re-open it at the end of next 
month, with Macfarren’s Charles II. and an improved band and 
chorus. The reinforcement in these departments is essential to 
future success. 

Groucester Musicat Festivat.— Through the great zeal and 
activity of Mr. Brown, honorary secretary, all the stewards are 
already secured for the Gloucester meeting of 1853. 

Harrocatr.—(CHettTexnam Pump Rooms.)—Our talented and 
popelar pianist, Julian Adams, gave his Anoual Concert, last 
evening (Tuesday), when a crowded and fashionable audience 
testified their appreciation of his abilities by their presence. Mr. 
Adams was assisted by Miss M. B. Marsh, Madame Bouran, and Mr. 
Lawler (of London concerts), who gave Atwoods terzettv, “The 
Curfew Bell,” effectively. Mr. Lawler sang “ Largo al Factotum,” 
and “ ‘ihe Wolf,” &c., with his usual talent. Miss M. B. Marsh 
gave the Cavatina, “ Qui la voce,” in such a manner as to com- 
mand the warm applause of the audience. Mme. Bouran took 
part with Mr. Lawler in Barnett’s “ Singing Lesson.” Mr. Adams’ 
execution on the piano and concertina are too well known to 
require comment, On this occasion he gave selections from Thal- 
berg, Adams, &c. The band, judiciously selected, performed the 
overtures to Semiramide, Le Cheval de Bronze, &c. The concert 
appeared to give general satisfaction—a result well due to the 
talented artistes by whom Mr. Adams was assisted. 

Pension To CaristorpHerR Norta.—Lord John Russell, while 
in attendance on the Queen at Holyrood, intimated by letter to 
Professor Wilson, Her Majesty's intention to bestow a pension of 
£300 a-year upon him, in consideration of his eminent literary 
services. 

Mapame Viarpor has left Londen for Paris. The great artist 
has thrown up her engagement, for the present, with the Grand 
Opera, finding repose necessary. She will be succeeded by the 
new German etoile, Mdlle: Wagner, for whom Meyerbeer has 
destined the chief part in his Africaine. 





Lasiacue.—The great basso reached his residence, near Naples, 
directly after the earthquake. Although on the verge of the da- 
mage produced by the earthquake, his house and property were 
untouched. The shocks were distinctly felt, but no loss was sus- 
tained. Lablache is now in excellent health and spirits, oor | 
and breezing himself on the banks o! the finest bay in the world, 
taking in instalments of renovation for his winter campaign at 
Paris. : 

Mapame Grurrant has left London for Brussels, 

TampBeRriix.—The great and unapproachable tenore di forza left 
London on Wednesday evening for Paris, en route for St. Peters- 
burgh. He goes by sea, via Stettin. 

Carrorra Grist has returned to London from a pleasure trip 
in the highlands of Scotland. The Queen of the Dance will start 
for St. Petersburgh, via Stettin. The Emperor of the Russias is 
robbing us of all our treasures! LEnviable purloiner! Never 
mind—we shall have them back again next year. 

Mp.1zz. Bertranpt, the new comprimaria of the Royal Italian 
Opera, left London last night for Milan. 

Amaia Fygranis, of the “ feet of brass,” left last week for 
— where the accomplished danseuse has an engagement to 
ulfil. 

Vivter, the humourist, and cornist, and artist, and soap-bubble- 
ist, and chargeist, par excellence, is at Canteres, in the Pyrenees, 
washing away his sorrows and fatigues. 

Ronconi and Tampurint have both fled—fled—fled—“ like the 
arrow in the noon”—where, oh where! We do not know. 

Brass InstRuMENTS tN THE Great Exuisi1ion.—In the Eng- 
lish department (Class 10), the display of brass wind instruments 
is not very extensive ; but in one or two instances it makes up in 
quality what it lacks in quantity. M. Kohler (540), we!l known in 
England and India as being one of our largest and first manufac- 
turers of these instruments, contributes specimens of his patent 
valved wind instruments. ‘They are distinguished by the highest 
character of workmanship, correctness of model, and elegance of 
form. ‘The patant valves are an improvement on the old sort of 
valves, as, by diminishing the number of acute angies, less obstrue- 
tion is offered to the passage of the wind, consequent)y producing 
a richer, clearer, and more even tone, and giving greater certainty 
and regularity to the notes, as well as offering considerable facilities 
for execution, by lessening the difficulty and exertion in producing 
them. M. Kchler has also introduced a spiral spring, in place of 
the watch spring, which was so very liable to break and get out of 
order.—Illustrated London News. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. D.—The quartet does not properly belong to the Opera. It 
was introduced from the Torvaldo e Dorliska, an early opera of 
the composer. 

Tuos.—Donzelli made his first appearnce in London, in Roderico 
Dhu in La Donna del Lago ; and Tamburini, some few years 
after, in the Cenerentola as Dandini. We do not remember in 
what character Lablache made his first appearance on the London 
stage, but fancy it was Figaro in the Barbiere, a favourite part 
of his for many years. Pasta’s first part was Desdemona; 
Pisaroni’s, Malcolm Greeme ; Sontag’s Rosina; Grisi’s Ninetta ; 
and Alboni’s Arsace. All the above, our correspondent will per- 
ceive, chose Rossini’s operas for their debut.. Jenny Lind not 
only did not choose one of Rossini’s, but never appeared in any 
one of his in this country. Here, at all events, she was decidedly 
original. 

Viator.—It was Coletti, not Fornasari—in the year 1840. 

L. $.—Correspondent must consult Vol. 27, of Musical World. 

Verax.—Sontag, certainly. The question, however, is a delicate 

™ one. j 

J. M. 8.—Jullien will resume his concerts as usual at Drury Lane 
in November. We have heard nothing about the “Grand 
National Concerts” at Her Majesty's Theatre during the winter 
months, and presume they received their quietus last season. ~ 

InquireR.—Bourcicault is the author of London Assurance, 
although, we believe, he was assisted in its concoction by Mr. 
Brougham, the Irish comedian, now in America. 
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Adbertisements. 


oe 


Price 2s., 


1 LOVE THE SPRING.” 


NEW Ballad, composed by Mrs. MEREST (late Miss Maria 
B. Hawes), is just published at 7, Adelphi Terrace, Strand; where may be had 
all the popular ballads by the same composer, and all the music fo:metly published 
at 355, Strand, The above may also be had of Messrs. Cramer, Beale, and Co., 


GREAT DISCOVERY IN HARMONY, - 


Now ready, price 5s. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF NATURAL HARMONY, being a 


Perfect System founded upon the discovery of the True Semitouic Scale, by J. 
J. Haite. London, Published by the Author, 76, Leadenhall-street, To be had of 
Mes:rs. Ewer and Co., Newgate-street, and Messrs, Cocks and Co,, New Burlington- 


street. 





Regent-street; Addis.n and Co., Regent-street; Prowse and Co., Cheapside, and 
of all Musicsellers. 





COLLECTION OF 


ANCIENT CLASSICAL CHEF D’EUVRES IN SCORE, 


BIBLIOTHEQUE CLASSIQUE, ov, COLLECTION 
D’ANCIENS CHEF D’EUVRES EN PARTITION. 


First Boox ContTains:— 
ONCERTO per Cembalo con Violino et Flauto obligati e con 
ripieno, di Violini, Virla, Violoncello e Contrabassa ; composta da 
GIOVANNI SEBASTIANO Bacu. 
In Score, price Gs, 





Seconp Book Contains :— 
Missa Papae Marcelli, 
triplici concentu dis'ineta, videlicit : 
I, Joannis Petri Aloysii Praenestini. 
(Giovanni Pierluigi da Palestrina.) 
Genuina 
Sex Vocum. 
II. Missa eadem ad Quatour Voces reducta. 
Autore 
JOANNE FRANcisco ANERIO. 
III, Eademque Missa duplici Choro 
Octo Vocibus concinenda, 
Autore 
FRANCISCO SURIANO. 
In Score, price 10s., 
Vocal Parts, price 10s. 
To be contizued. 


ScnorT anp Co., 89, St. JAMES’s-STREET. 


NEW VOCAL TRIOS, QUARTETTS, ETC., 


PUBLISED BY WESSEL & Co. 
TRIOS FOR THREE SOPRANOS. 





Curschmaun, ‘This Salem from thy Lover,” ... ove ‘ 
Lachner, Spring,” a ove ooo oc ove ove RS, 2s. 6d. 
* Invitation,” one eos oe ove ove eee 3s, Od 
** Song of Praise,” ose ove oie ove 2s. 6d. 

QUARTETTS., 

Bateman. “The Angel of the Flowers,” _... ooo ve oe 28. Od 
English Glee. “Sally in our Alley,” ope oe oe 2s. 6d 
+ 38. 6d. to 4s. Od 


Three Anthems by Charles J. Yates, ... . 

All the Songs, Duets, Trios, Quartetts, Quintetts, and Choruses, &c., in Fidelio, 
are published by 
Wessel & Co., 229, Regi nt-street. 


IMPROVED BRASS MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


PATRONISED BY HER Most EXCELLENT MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
AND THE British AND INDIAN ARMY. 


J KOHLER, 35, HENRIETTA STREET, Covent Garpen, 
* begs to d-rect the attention of Regimental Bands to his New Patent Lever 
Instruments with the latest improvements, which surpass all others for simplicity 
of arrangement and purity of tone. Combinations in harmony never before attempted 
by any Brass Instruments, may now be executed with perfect ease. Private and 

6 1 Bands supplied with all al: kinds of Musical Instruments direct from 
the Manufactory ; and as all these Inst:uments are made under J, KonLER’s own 
epstintentenes, they are warranted to withstand the climate of all countries, 
Efficien: Band Masters supplied. 


aalEW DUETS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


Beatrice di Tenda. 
Deux Melodies de Donizetti, 1 and 2. 











T 
ROSELLEN a. ove ove 


ROSELLEN _,, ooo ove Val D’andore, 
WOLFF ove ove wt Valse Original. 
Sia’ oe ooo eco Bouton di dig mM 
eve ose o00 a Primavera, atelle. 
KALLIWODA .,.. ove Ree Invitation a la Danse, 
OSBORNE din ove one Pluie de Perles. 
SCHULTZ ove ove ove Duo L’espagniola. 
BEYER ons ove Krieger's ust March, 


Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


THE ORGANIST’S COMPANION, 


BY JOHN GOSS, Organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral. A series 
of voluntaries, for the commencement, middle, and conclusion of divine 
service; also, a collection of interludes or short symphon‘es, to be played between 
the verses of the psalms or hymns, in numbers 2s, 6d. each, or 4 vols., 12 each. 


PAROCHIAL PSALMODY, 


COLLECTION of Ancient and Modern tunes ; also a variety 
of favourite responses to the Commandments, with directions for chanting, 
with an accompaniment for the Organ cr Pianoforte, by John Goss, price 6s. 


SACRED MELODIES, 


QELECTED from eminent composers, and arranged for one or 
two voices. with an accompaniment fur Organ or Pianoforte, by J. Goss, Organist 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Price 6s. 
Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent-street, and 67, Conduit-street. 











THE POPULAR SONG OF THE DAY, 


as TALK OF HIM THAT’S FAR AWA,” composed by 
Tuomas CHANTREY. A new edition of which is just issued, way be had at 
Apvison & HoxxiER’s, 210, Reg:nt-street, London. For simplicity, elegance, and 


originality of melody, it is unrivalled. 
Also, by the same author, ‘* Why wiltthou not love?” and “ The dream is past.” 





JOULE’S DIRECTORIUM CHORI ANGLICANUM, 


Second Edition, price 13., in cloth 1s, 6d, 


‘THE most complete Choral Sérvice book that his yet a 
peared.” Dedicated by permission to the Lord Bishop of Manchester. For 
highly favourable reviews see ‘‘ Christian Remembrancer,” *‘ Theologian,” ‘ Parish 
Choir,” &c &c. London: J. A. Novello. ; : 
A few copies of tne quarto edition, price 153., still on hand, 


HEALTH WHERE ’TIS SOUGHT! 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Cure of a disordered Liver and 
Stomach, when in ainost hopeless state.— Extract of a letter from Mr. Matthew 
Harvey, of Chapel Hall, Airdrie, Scotland, dated the 15th of January, 1850.—To 
Professor HoLLoway, Sir,—Your valuable Pills have been the means, with God’s 
blessing, of restoring me to perfect health, at a time when I thought I was on the 
brink of the grave. I had Ited several t Doctors, who, after doing what 
hey could for me, considered my case hopeless. I had been suffering from a Liver 
and St.mach complaint of long standing, which during the last two +e ars got so 
much worse, that every (ne considered my condition as hopeless. I, asa last re- 
source, got a Box of your Pills, whichsovn gave relief, and by persevering in their 
use for some weeks, together with rubbing n ght and morning your Ointment over 
my chest and stomach, and right side, 1 have by their means alone gct completely 
cured, and to the astonishment of myself and everyboly who knows me. 











(Signed) Marttnew Harvey, 

These celebrated Pills are wonderfully efficacious in the following complaints:— 
Ague Consiipation of Fevers of all Livercomplaints Tumours 
Asthma the Bowels kinds Lumbago Uleers 
Bilious Com- Consumption Fits Piles Worms of all 

plaints Debility Gout Rheumatism kinds 
Blotches on the Dropsy Head-ache Scrofula ot King’sWeakness, from 

Skin Dysentery Indigestion Evil whatever cause 
Bowel complaintsErysipelas Infiimmation Sore Throats &e., &e. 
Colics Jaundice Tic-Douloureux 








Printed and Published, for the Proprietors, by Micuags Samvues Myers, of No.3, 
Studley Villas, Studley Road Clapham Road, in the parish of Lambevh, at the 
office of Myers and Co., 22, Tavistock Street, Covent bereen, in the parish of St. 
Paul, where all communications for the Editor are to_be addressed, post paid, 
To be had of G. Purkess, Dean Street, Soho; Allen, Warwick Lane; Vickers, 





Holywell Street, and at all Booksel y, september 13, 1851. 




















